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Library Work for Children 


By George F. Bowerman* 


AM asked to make my confession of 

faith in the public library’s work for 
children, and from the point of view of 
a public librarian to evaluate the contri- 
bution of such children’s work to the 
progress of the public library as a whole. 

I believe in library work for children 
because, over and above the pleasure and 
profit of such work to the child as a 
child, I believe in adult education and 
that the library is or can be the prin- 
cipal and the most effective agency for 
adult education. 

It may sound like a paradox to link 
up adult education with library work 
for children, but the connection is vital. 
By adult education I am not now think- 
ing of the education of adults who 
missed securing adequate schooling and 
who come to the library seeking to 
make good the loss (tho that is an 
important library opportunity) but 
rather of adult education in the sense 
that the real purpose of education is or 
should be the achievement of adulthood. 
I mean not simply physiological matur- 
ity, but intellectual, emotional, social and 
moral maturity. The individual should 
be able to develop to the maximum his 
abilities for successful, useful and happy 
living. This involves many elements, 
among which are not only knowledge 
and skill but also disciplined habits and 
appetites, discriminating tastes, open 
mindedness, clear-eyed vision to know 
truth from propaganda, judgment and 
finally the wisdom that may come from 


experience. The only real education is 
self-education; it should continue thru- 
out life; it is itself the achievement of 
“the good life.” 

This may seem rather remote from 
public library work for children, but I 
believe that the library, if given the 
opportunity early enough and if that 
opportunity is permitted to continue, 
may be an important, perhaps a decisive 
factor in life-long education. The library 
is only one of many influences and too 
often, even if the library exists at all, 
it is never allowed to have a real chance. 
There are of course many individuals 
who are, because of defects of intellect 
or temperament, practically non-educable, 
whether by school, by library or by any 
other influence. There is no soil in which 
to plant seeds and so nothing can grow. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that 
teachers as well as children’s librarians 
testify that they have seen many cases 
of apparently dull minds, from which 
the schools were able to get little or no 
response, quickened into life by the in- 
fluence of the voluntary reading of good 
library books. 

This paper is primarily about library 
work for children, but inevitably it must 
impinge on formal school education. As 
I am not a teacher I am unable to point 
out what is wrong with much in school 
methods, as a result of which far too 
many graduates of the schools practi- 
cally discontinue their education, cease 
to grow intellectually, after they leave 
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school. Possibly I am too optimistic ; 
perhaps I too greatly magnify the pos- 
sibilities of the library; but I hold the 
opinion that if the child could early 
enough learn the joys of voluntary read- 
ing, thru the library, and if that volun- 
tary self-education for which the library 
offers the means could be persisted in 
to the point of school graduation, the 
results in quantity 
and quality of edu- 
cation would not 
only be far greater, 
but also a very much 
larger number would 
continue their edu- 
cation after school 
days are over. 


Voluntary Reading | 


To make the li- 
brary contribution 
most influential, 
both for school days 
and looking forward 
to the continuance 
of life-long educa- 
tion, I believe it 
highly important 
that the library shall 
come to the child 
not as a part of the 
school equipment 
and machinery, but 
from the public li- 
brary. If the child’s 
contact is primarily and predominantly 
with the school library, almost inevitably 
the “must” of required work is tied up 
with every book so read; whereas there 
is, or at least always should be, the 
“may” of voluntary reading attached to 
public library books. After all, stimu- 
lated interest and evoked taste are more 
important for the individual than the 
acquisition of any amount of cold facts. 

Where the plan has long been in oper- 
ation of sending a constant stream of 
library books, partly coordinated with 
the course of study and partly purely 
recreational, to school classrooms, for 
home reading (as in Washington), the 
teachers in giving enthusiastic coopera- 
tion to make the plan a success, are 
asked to stress with their pupils the 
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facts that the books are from the public 
library and that there are others in the 
central library and branches for refer- 
ence use and for home reading during 
vacation time. A _ hook-up between 
school and library is thus established 
that in many (I wish I could hope most ) 
cases persists after school days are over. 
The public library’s capacities for use 
fulness in childhood 

education are, I be- 

lieve, far greater 

than has ever yet 

been anywhere real- 

ized. The traffic 

problem makes nec- 

| 4 essary the provision 

of branch libraries 


with children’s 
rooms widely scat- 
tered in  neighbor- 
hood communities. 


The slowing down 
of births will, I be- 
lieve, be more than 
offset by the prac 
tical abolition of 
child labor which 
will send more chil 
dren to schools and 
to libraries. To meet 
the challenge of 
more surely help 
ing children to get 
a real start toward 
an education, both 
school and library must give more atten- 
tion to the individual needs of children 
—there must be fewer pupils for each 
teacher in schools and fewer children 
for each readers’ adviser in children’s 
rooms in libraries. If the abolition of 
child labor and the shorter working day 
are to prove a blessing rather than a 
curse, they should not chiefly pave the 
way for the exploitation of children 
and their elders by commercial amuse- 
ments, too often unwholesome and too 
ready to fill idle hours and empty minds. 
In addition, or rather as a preferred 
substitute, there should be afforded op 
portunities to all who can be induced 
to utilize them, library education, of 
which recreational reading is an im- 
portant part, but which also includes 
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vocational, cultural and civic education 
thru planned reading. 

What does the children’s department 
of the public library have to contribute 
toward the achievement of the condition 
of adulthood for those who come under 
its ministrations ? 


Library work for children, tho now 
a commonplace, is relatively new; 
formerly the library was almost ex- 
clusively for adults. Democracy and 
universal education have increased the 
library’s possible cliéntéle both hori- 
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accomplished ; that is, the children learn 
to love books and reading, develop good 
taste for reading and the reading habit, 
and so are soon well on their way toward 
becoming life-long readers. It soon re- 
sults that they are engaged in that never 
ending, continuous process of self- 
education which is coming to be the 
present day conception of education. 


Catch the Reader Young 


The real purpose of library work for 
children is, therefore, to catch them 
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zontally and vertically and the public 
library, in order to become the universal 
continuation school, has been led to at- 
tempt to re-enlist for a life-long cam- 
paign of individual education as many 
as possible of the rank and file of the 
public school army. The public library, 
by developing children’s work, has in- 
fluenced profoundly many children edu- 
cationally. 

When the public library has placed in 
the hands of young folks in school not 
textbooks, which as task-books too often 
lack inspiration, but interesting, vital, 
inspiring pieces of literature, for volun- 
tary reading, torpid minds have been 
quickened, school work has become 
better, and pupils have remained in 
school longer than they would without 
such outside stimulants. From this the 
real purpose of the library tends to be 
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young and hold them by the silken cords 
of interest, enthusiasm, and love for 
good reading in the hope that such 
interest, taste and habit will survive 
and persist to and thruout adult life. 
Certain it is that children who have 
enjoyed thruout their youth the ad- 
vantages of a well stocked and well 
administered library children’s room will 
more surely, more confidently, find their 
way to the library’s adult department. 
If they have been habituated to a library, 
they have become at ease in it and are 
prepared to go on and make the most 
and best use of it. If, however, there 
is any public library where there is no 
library work for children, a condition 
now almost unthinkable, or if the chil- 
dren’s work is poorly planned and ex- 
ecuted, the library is likely to fail in its 
efforts to capture and interest not simply 
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the children but adults who as children 
lacked such an influence. 

The competition of other influences is 
keen, pervasive, and persuasive. Such 
competition includes the automobile, the 
radio, the movie, cheap and common- 
place books in series, the comic strips, 
plain and colored, and the sex-saturated 
gutter magazines. These and other in- 
fluences sometimes lead to juvenile de- 
linquency. The problem is successfully 
to counteract these subversive influences. 
Altho as an actual deterrent from crime 
it is difficult to cite tangible proof of the 
effect of anything so intangible as the 
influence of reading and the library, 
there are evidences that problem chil- 
dren are almost invariably non-readers 
and conversely that problem children 
who thru the library have been interested 
in good reading have been radically 
changed for the better. 

Library circulations everywhere have 
mounted to astonishing figures and of 
those often more than half consist of 
children’s books. This does not of itself 
necessarily mean the achievement of the 
library’s purpose. Unless we are sure 
of the quality of the books we dispense, 
can do something to fit them to readers, 
afford guidance in reading, the library 
fails of its greatest usefulness and its 
peculiar contribution to society. From 
the beginning, the library should stress 
its reference work, which will consist 
largely of aiding in school problems. 
Such help will give the children con- 
fidence in the library’s resources and in 
the librarian’s knowledge and resource- 
fulness. The giving of advice in purely 
recreational reading is even more diff- 
cult, but more fundamental and of 
greater strategic value. 

For such tasks the children’s librarian 
must know and understand children, and 
perhaps even more important, must 
know and appreciate books and be able 
to communicate her own enthusiasm for 
books to the children. These requisites 
demand children’s librarians with posi- 
tive, friendly, winning personalities. 
They also indicate that the children’s 
librarian shall not simply have secured 
an adequate fundamental education and 
specialized training but that that edu- 
cation shall be kept constantly fresh 
and up-to-date. All of this requires an 
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enormous amount of critical and inten- 
sive reading in her specialty, but also 
in order to preserve balance, as an adult 
member of the community, general read- 
ing, professional reading, and the read- 
ing of the literature of current discus- 
sion on social and educational prob- 
lems. 


Professional Standing 


In requiring that the children’s libra- 
rian should measure up to and maintain 
such standards, at least as high as for 
professional workers in other parts of 
the library service, it is but fair that her 
professional standing in the library and 
her pay should be fully comparable with 
those of other library .positions. Altho 
a children’s librarian may for adminis- 
trative reasons or because of the de- 
velopment of other aptitudes be trans- 
ferred out of children’s work, such 
transfers should never be made in order 
to give better salary recognition. I also 
believe that the contributions made to 
librarianship by children’s librarians 
justify a fuller recognition by national 
and local library associations than they 
have thus far received. 

What are some of the contributions 
of children’s librarians and library work 
for children to the library work as a 
whole? I believe that the success of 
children’s librarians in influencing the 
reading of children, important of itself 
in training up future readers, has been 
influential in pointing the way toward 
the development of advisory work for 
adults, most of it of much more recent 
flowering than advisory work for chil- 
dren. The quality of the work of book 
evaluation by children’s librarians has 
set high standards for those in adult 
work to follow. In placing emphasis on 
knowledge and appreciation of books, as 
distinguished from method, children’s 
librarians have been leaders. In adult 
advisory service similar specialized 
knowledge of the books to be recom- 
mended and the training of advisers 
who are to give information to the public 
are necessary for success. Children’s li- 
brarians have successfully striven with 
publishers for improvement in the quality 
of the content of books, for better illus- 
trations, better type and better format 
and these achievements have helped the 
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whole library. Children’s librarians have 
encouraged freedom of selection on the 
part of children. They have made such 
marked progress in the improvement of 
children’s reading in schools that wher- 
ever any public library has an able 
schools division and well run and suit- 
ably located children’s rooms, that li- 
brary may properly assume, as I believe 
it should, the function of practically 
guiding the entire reading of children 
in the community. In many places the 
public library serves as the clearing 
house in the community for all questions 
relating to children’s books and reading. 
It acts in an advisory capacity to schools, 
organizations and institutions and works 
with parents individually in their efforts 
to build up home libraries for their 
children. With children’s librarians of 
the education, training, and personal 
qualities I have indicated, the children’s 
work is related to the library as a whole 
with the definite objective of helping the 
children to achieve adulthood. 

This matter has a very practical aspect 
to an administrative librarian, one of 
whose major duties has for many years 
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been to try to secure appropriations of 
money for library maintenance and ex- 
tensions. Have librarians stopped to 
think that the child readers of today 
will not only, we hope, be the adult 
readers of the future, but will also be 
the taxpayers of tomorrow and the 
voters of a few years hence? If the 
army of school children can be led to 
start right, can be habituated to library 
use, can come to love the library ; if they 
become intelligent citizens in part thru 
the help of the public library, the future 
of the library—and a vastly greater 
future than the present—is assured. If 
democracy becomes library-minded thru 
benefits received, who can measure what 
it will demand, will tax itself for and 
get? 


_ [Nore: Some of the points briefly treated 
in the foregoing are more fully covered, and 
other points not here mentioned were made, 
in my commencement address given in 1930 
at the Carnegie Library School, entitled “A 
Chief Librarian Looks at Work with Chil- 
dren.” This will be found in my book Censor- 
ship and the Public Library With Other 
Papers (H. W. Wilson Co. 1931) p. 175-94; 
it was first published as a pamphlet by the 
Carnegie Library School.] 








Touching the Intangible 


By Lloyd Shaw* 


AMONG the finest people that I know 

are some of the neighbors to my 
mountain valley. Don’t think them 
peculiar because they do not read a lot. 
I have college classmates that do not 
read at all. I know many so called 
cultured families where the pleasant 
cheapness of the American Magazine, 
let’s say, and a few best sellers, and a 
daily paper are all there is to read—— 
what Emerson calls “the spawn of the 
press.” 

Perhaps this will show you what | 
mean. Last month I argued with the 
manager of one of our moving picture 
theatres that he should not only con- 
tinue showing The March of Time, but 
that he should show some of the finest 
films, which he claimed lost him money. 
Surely, I argued of a certain film, with 
such a splendid and stirring review in 
the magazine Time it could not help 
but be a success. He told me then that 
he had looked the matter up and that 
in our city of some forty thousand in- 
habitants (and Colorado Springs is sup- 
posed to be quite cultured) there are 
less than two hundred and fifty copies 
of Time sold and delivered each week. 
And I daresay not half of them are 
very thoroly read. 

And as for great books, not many of 
us read them. We read a few inform- 
ative books (and my mountain neighbors 
are competent in reading for informa- 
tion. Just try to puzzle out an order 
from a mail order catalog and you will 
know what I mean.) We read a few 
stylish books so that we can be in on the 
talk at a dinner party. That is not read- 
ing. Books for patter, we hurry thru, 
books of the moment, read or skimmed 
or taken from some smart book re- 
view, like assigned reading in a high 
school English course. We still go on, 
reading without feeling, so that we can 
report that we are up with the smartest 
in the class. A few detective books for 
relaxation, or more likely because every- 
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one else is reading ‘nem. But great 
books, with nourishment for the soul, 
we do not read. 


Well-meaning English teachers once 
dissected them for us, poked around for 
the intangible in them, tried to unscrew 
the inscrutable for us, and fixed us, for 
the most part, so we shall never open 
those books again. 

But hold on, if I am not careful | 
shall intrude a discussion of adult edu 
cation into this children’s hour. Yes, 
deliberately, I shall. I am old fashioned 
enough to feel that the best time to apply 
adult education is between the tender 
years of six and eighteen. These adults 
who do not read as I would have them 
read all went to school, all had access to 
libraries. Someone failed them there. 
My only concern is that our children 
shall not grow up like that. I pray that 
they shall find such true nourishment 
in books that they could go as little 
without them in later years as they could 
go without their food or drink. I dream 
of an age when we shall come back to 
a simple wholesome life, close to our 
easily accessible nature, not enslaved 
by our gadgets but aided and. served 
by them, and with time to live in the 
noble presence of the greatest thoughts 
of the greatest minds preserved to us 
in the greatest books of all time. That 
would be living, throw in whatever ex- 
tras you may desire. But that would 
be Jife. 

And how shall we get our children 
to the nourishment in books? 

This spring I stood in our library and 
saw one of my senior boys turn back 
a book, Ethan Frome I think it was. He 
laughingly admitted that he had chosen 
it during the rush of that last week of 
school because it was short. Then his 
expression changed. “But Gee!” he said, 
“It’s really a peach of a book. Funny,” 
he went on, “but every book I’ve read 
this year I’ve really loved. I honestly 
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have. Thanks for picking them out for 
me.” 

And my librarian, who chances to be 
my wife, said, “But I didn’t pick them 
out for you, Dick. You picked them 
out yourself.” 

“But you know what I mean,” he 
laughed. 

“And you know what I mean,” she 
answered. “You can’t name a single 
book I ever asked you to read.” 

“No,” he admitted, “but we’ve talked 
about a lot of books, and I told you 
what I liked, and you told me about 
others that I might like, and you know— 
you just kept telling me about different 
books until I sort of wanted to read 
them all. That’s what I mean, you sort 
of picked out the ones I picked out for 
myself.” 

“You did the picking, Dick,” she in- 
sisted. 

“Well, something’s funny about it,” 
he went on, getting a little confidential 
with us, “funny about me! You know I 
never liked to read before. Even as a 
kid I didn’t like to read. Oh, the Amer- 
ican Boy, of course, all the kids read it, 
and it got to be a sort of habit with me. 
And I had to read some books you 
know, just sort of had to. But I really 
didn’t like reading at all. And this year 
something happened and I just sort of 
loved it. That’s all. Every book I’ve 
read has been great. Gee! It really has! 

“Now take Anthony Adverse, for in- 
stance, I read it last year, as a sort of 
a stunt. My sister dared me to, sort of 
an endurance stunt, you know. And I 
did it. And it was all right. But some- 
how I didn’t get much of a kick out of 
it, reading it that way. Then this year 
I read Of Human Bondage. It’s a 
better book. Just about as long, too. But 
I never hear Sis or anybody else talking 
about it. You know I think I liked that 
book better than anything I ever read.” 


“Of Human Bondage is a great book, 
Dick. You are right. I am glad it got 
you,” the librarian said. “And Anthony 
Adverse is a good book. Tho I’ve often 
wondered what happened to throw it up 
on the beach for the crowds to marvel 
at when the sea is so full of better fish. 
But isn’t it great that the crowds on the 
beach got a chance to see at least one 
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specimen washed up from the great 
ocean.” 

Another senior had dropped in on the 
talk. “Walpole’s “Rogue Herries” series 
is twice as long and ten times as fine,” 
she said. “It did something to me. 
Judith Paris, gee, she was a great old 
lady to know.” 

And then they mentioned The Forsyte 
Saga, and I remembered Joe, who had 
come to us from an orphange. He had 
heard the others praise it and took out 
The Man of Property. In a few days 
he brought it back. “I don’t like that 
book,” he said. 

“Why, Joe?” 

“Because it’s all about families and 
I’ve got no use for families. I don’t even 
know who my father was. And I don’t 
care. I don’t like it.” 

“Then you shouldn’t read it, Joe.” 

In a few weeks he was back to take 
out The Man of Property again. 

“Why, Joe, I thought you didn’t like 
this book!” 

“T don’t,” he said, “but I can’t keep 
from thinking about it. I’ve got to find 
out what happened to that old Jolyon. 
He was a great guy.” 

He not only read all six books of The 
Forsyte Saga, he went on thru the three 
volumes of The End of the Chapter. A 
few months later he volunteered the in- 
formation that he had been looking up 
his family name. 

“It’s a funny one,” he said, “nobody 
ever heard it over here. But I’ve found 
out it’s the name of a little village in 
Poland. I guess my folks came from 
there. I’ll go over and hunt it up some 
day.” 

I don’t expect my seniors are phe- 
nomenal in their reading. But it is real 
to some of them. Most of them live with 
the books they read, and transmute them 
into the flesh and blood of their soul’s 
selves—if they can have spiritual flesh 
and blood. The books are food to them 
and are quite essential to their growing, 
and that is all I ask. 

“A book must be read with the heart,” 
Hamilton Mabie said, and went on to 
say, “A book read with the mind only is 
skimmed.” 

May I tell you briefly how we try to 
get beyond the mind and make our 
seniors read and feel to their very hearts’ 
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core. First, senior English is compul- 
sory. And secondly, I do nothing in the 
class time but read aloud to them from 
noble books, and talk a little of what we 
read. Pedagogically that is all wrong, I 
know, but i like it so. I could never 
teach them to love a beautiful dog, let’s 
say, by killing it, and dissecting it, and 
laying out its shiny organs on a board. 
It would remain dead for them always. 
But to leap and run with the dog and 
with them, to race thru the fields, to sit 
with its paws on your knees and look 
deep into its brown eyes—that way love 
is sometimes born. And so together we 
walk and watch the greatest living books. 

Outside of class they must read and 
read, quite on their own. Anything they 
want, but they must talk each book over 
with the librarian both before and after 
taking. Not only books but they must 
read a certain number of articles each 
month from the better magazines such as 
Harper's, or the Forum, or Scribner’s. 
They don’t like them much at first, but 
many get a habit formed that carries on 
thru life. Besides the reading they must 
memorize each week some short modern 
bit of verse. Again their own free 
choice is subtly directed by a third 
member of our staff. To be sure, they 
don’t retain them long, but the pattern 
of lovely phrases sets a standard of 
beauty forever in their minds. And 
lastly they must write to live in the 
course. As in life itself there is always 
rent to pay. A seat in the class costs 
from seven-fifty to twelve-fifty a week. 
And it must be paid for with our fic- 
titious checks issued on the Quasi- 
National Bank, Limited (decidedly 
limited). These checks are issued by the 
editor of our little literary magazine, 
The Tyro, typewritten copies of which 
are filed in the library for the students 
to read. If you are very good, your 
check may carry you thru three weeks 
of rent; if you are poor, as in life, alas, 
you will have to scratch and scratch 
to keep the wolf from the door. Some 
students accumulate handsome balances 
of two or three hundred dollars by the 
end of the year. Others live on the 
slimmest margin, week by week. But if 
you cannot pay, you are out. 


> 
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It is a simple scheme, evolved thru 
years, and its chief recommendation is 
that they love it, altho they now and 
then do groan a bit. Free reading, free- 
lance writing, a bit of free memoriza- 
tion, and the class-work where we read 
together great things like Cyrano de 
Bergerac, a few great plays of Shake- 
speare, bits from the Bhagavad Gita, 
a play or two of Barrie, some march- 
ing verse, or a story like Stephens’ 
Deirdre. Each year the temper of the 
class and the time itself helps to make 
the choice. 

And how are they read? Well, we 
always start with Hamlet. The course 
is a little feared and a little famous. We 
all open our books and I begin rapidly 
reading these speeches of Marcellus and 
Bernardo in a clear, even, monotonous 
voice. They look distressed. “A year 
of this!” their faces seem to say. 

“What is the matter?” I ask. “I am 
reading clearly, accurately, faultlessly, 
am I not?” “Oh, yes,” they say, “but—” 

“Yes, but—”; and that’s just the point 
of the whole course. Then I tell them 
of the old Danish castle at Elsinore, and 
try to describe the blue waters of the 
Oresund, and the distant shore of 
Sweden lying beyond it. I tell them of 
my bad traveler’s luck at seeing the 
stage scenery being dismantled from the 
courtyard on the day after a week of 
Hamlet, played in Danish in Hamlet’s 
own legendary castle. And I just missed 
seeing it. Then a quickly sketched map 
and the stage is set for the Tragedy. We 
are in Denmark; we feel the trouble in 
the air. Then I always tell them of a 
rare experience in my college days, when 
a group of us ambitious college actors 
who were restoring the ancient pre- 
Elizabethen play—Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, had Richard Mansfield, who was 
passing thru on tour, talk to us privately 
in the parlor of the Antler’s Hotel and 
tell us his experiences on the Shake- 
sperean stage. To illustrate a point, he 
read from memory the first scene of 
Hamlet, taking all the parts. He de- 
scribed the curtain rising on a darkened 
stage; the clank of arms; the startled 
voice—“Who goes there?” ; the counter- 
challenge, “Nay, stand and unfold your- 
self”; the relieved and questioning, 
“Bernardo?” ; “The same—” or it goes 
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something like that. But, with that start, 
we try to read—and feel—and see—and 
live with the characters that come march- 
ing before us thru the year. 

Well, here and there the method 
works. Education, by repeated ex- 
posure, it might be called. In some cases 
it takes, and takes for life. 

But why don’t you start it earlier, you 
might ask. We do—in many ways. The 
library is a welcoming place, and all our 
children read. And each is helped and 
advised and encouraged individually. 
They think they choose their own books, 
but loving guidance is behind their 
choice and they are kept from reading 
beyond their grasp. Take Shakespeare, 
for instance ; how often it is thrust down 
throats too small and tender to swallow 
the great thoughts. We only teach them 
to fear and avoid the master that way. 
I will not say it is casting pearls before 
swine, but may it not be giving too 
tough a meat to toothless infants? 

rom Little Black Sambo, thru the 
fairy things, with Pooh as their com- 
panion they wander till they come to 
the mighty castles on the highest hill. 
And, by giving the emphasis to the oldest 
pupils in the school, the others are made 
to emulate and follow and strive to be 
like them in their interests. 

Take Bill for example—tittle Bill, 
whose older brother never read a lot 
until his senior English. And when he 
found he loved it, he strove vainly to 
catch up with all that he had missed. 
But to little Bill he said, “Kid, you start 
reading now.” And because the young- 
ster worshipped the older boy like a god, 
he read; and he really read. All the 
historical fiction, all the biography in 
the library. But love stories—no; he 
said they always made him sick. And no 
stories about people who were afraid of 
their own thoughts, either. His first 
real novel, to try his teeth out on, was 
Walpole’s Fortitude, by some strange, 
tho guided, chance. He fell in love with 
Peter Westcott, as so many other boys 
have done. One day, when he had just 
passed thru the depths of some particu- 
larly bitter adolescent trouble, he said, 
“Gee, but it was terrible. Gosh, but I 
was low. And then I thought of Peter, 
and I said that thing he always said, 
you know, ‘It isn’t life that matters, 
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but the courage that you bring to it,’ 
and Gosh, but somehow, it straightened 
everything all out.” 

Bill is saved. He will sit with the 
elect some day. 

Please do not get the idea that our 
library is for the high school alone. In 
our little building we have all twelve 
grades together. "Kad if you stepped into 
our library, after first looking at the 
lovely Indian murals painted around the 
walls you would be surprised at all the 
little babies and gangly long-legged boys, 
absorbed in reading there. You'd see a 
special little table with special little 
chairs and two little girls with bobbing 
ribbons on their curly heads, staring 
wide-eyed at the pictures in, let’s say, 
When the Root Children Wake Up 
(what lovely books the Germans make 
for children!). And next to them sits 
a big high-school boy, lost with Jean 
Valjean and Javert; for the high-school 
people like that little table best some- 
how, and often sit there hunched up in 
the tiny chairs. 

To me the library is the most im- 
portant room in the school. I should 
define a real school as a library sur- 
rounded by classrooms and laboratories 
and playing fields. It must be natural. 
And there, all unawares, they must some- 
how touch the intangible. They must 
find the only thing that matters in a 
book. 

If, as with the rainbow, they try too 
eagerly to seize that pot of gold, it will 
elude them. As they advance, it slips 
on beyond the next hill. And if they 
use their minds too hard and try to 
grasp it with the intellect alone, they 
operate in what Lord Bacon calls “dry 
light.” But “literature of power,” as 
De Quincey once said, “must operate in 
and thru the humid light which clothes 
itself in the mists and glittering iris of 
human passions, desires and genial emo- 
tions.” And in that humid light they 
stand all amazed in the very midst of 
the rainbow’s foot. They are drowned 
in pots and pots of gold. They do not 
have to reach and try to touch the in- 
tangible any more. The intangible has 
engulfed them, seized them, enveloped 
them ; has made them its very own. And 
the intangible is theirs. 








Books in the Woods 


By The Polk County High School Library Club, Benton, Tennessee* 





Characters 


Tom SawyEerR—a book from the library 
Huck Finn—from the same institution 
Jim Davis—a badly injured book 
Herpi—a sturdy little book 

Dr. DoxittLe—a friend to all 

Sitas MarRNER—an old favorite 
Eprre—his adopted child 


SCENE 


It is nightfall in the Tennessee mountains. 
The scene shows a small open space in the 
deep woods. A small fire has been kindled in 
the center of the space; the light from this 
fire flashes out to show the dark trunks of 
great trees, the shining bark of slender sap- 
lings, and the shadowy outline of a fallen 
tree trunk in the background on which are 
seated the dejected figures of two boys. They 
are dressed in worn and slightly old-fashioned 
clothing; on their faces is an expression of 
mingled anxiety, vexation, and weariness. Now 
and then they shiver slightly, for it is the 
autumn season and the evening air is cool 


and damp. They speak nervously and rather 
bitterly after short tense periods of silence. 


Huck: Lordy! Ain’t it quiet? 

Tom: And lonesome! I wish Billy Higgins 
was out here by his lone self. 

Huck: It would serve him right. That was a 
dirty trick he played on you. You were 
always a good friend to him. 

Tom (bitterly): It sure does look like it don’t 
pay to be friends to some of these kids; 
they slam you around and treat you just 
any way. I wish I had some other place 
to stay—some good home where I’d be 
treated right. 

(The boys stare moodily into the fire. There 
is a short brooding silence.) 

Tom: It would have been awful if we hadn't 
found each other, Huck. I was getting 
awful lonesome by myself. How long 
had you been looking for me? 

Huck: Ever since Ed Lee went off and left 
me on that bridge where he crossed the 
creek. I just said to myself—I said, “I'll 
bet a dead cat Bill Higgins fergits Tom, 
too—drops him—or just goes off and 


* Under the direction of Mrs. J. C. McAmis, Librarian. 
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leaves him somewhere before he gets 
home.” I saw him start out of the library 
with you when Ed Lee was signin’ fer 
me. What makes a boy so keerless? 
Tom: Billy dropped me out there just where 
the path turns out thru these woods. You 
know he lives just over the hill on that 


big farm. I heard him calling his dog 
awhile ago. 
Hucx: I wonder what sort of excuse he'll 


put up to the liberrian. 
Tom: Oh, he'll make up something—some 
big lie. 

(The boys are silent. It is growing darker. 
Birds twitter sleepily overhead. The weird 
screech of an owl is heard from a distant 
hill. A dog’s bark echoes faintly thru the 
woodland.) 

Huck: Ain’t it still in these woods? I never 
minded the woods at home where I 
knowed the country and the ways of the 


folks—but these Tennessee hills, where 
you don’t know nobody! 
Tom: Sometimes it seems still; but then 


you get to listening, and you can hear 
more sounds. 

Huck: Yes, It seems like I can hear some- 
body walkin’ right now. Listen! 

(They sit breathlessly, straining eyes and 
ears to penetrate the mysterious darkness 
of the woods.) 

Tom (after a long pause): 
nuthin’. 

Hucx: I do. Listen! 

Tom (after listening a moment): You just 
think you hear something. Let’s talk about 
something else. Maybe we'll get sleepy 
after awhile; then we can lie down by this 
log till daylight. Somebody might find us 
in the morning and take us home. 

Hucx: I sure will be glad to see daylight. 
Cracky! It’s getting darker every minute. 
(All at once he sits up straight and tense 
and peers into the darkness at the left) 
Tom, I know I heard something—some- 
body walking; They’re coming toward us 
—right slow like—from out that way 
(points off left). 

Tom (swallowing hard): I don’t hear nuthin’. 

Huck (still peering into the darkness): You 
ain’t lived in the woods as much as I 
have. I hear something—somebody—they 
are coming right toward us. Let’s get 
behind a tree so they can’t see us so plain. 

(The boys get behind trees at right. There 
tis a long silence; then slow dragging 
steps are heard, as tho someone is halt- 
ing in pain or weariness. At last a boy 
limps out into the firelight. He is evi- 
dently injured; his clothing is torn and 
soitied; his coat is ripped open in the 
back; his trousers hang in tatters about 
his knees. He drags himself wearily over 


I don’t hear 
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to the log and sinks down by it with his 
head in his arms. Tom and Huck come 
quickly out to him.) 

Tom: Why, Jim! Where did you come from? 
Are you sick? What ails you, Jim? 
Jim: Wait—I must rest. I am all tired out— 

out of breath. 

Huck: Why, Jim, how did you tear your 
britches? And your coat! Why, its 
busted wide open in the back! 

Tom (in a low voice): Hush, Huck. He may 
be hurt bad. (to Jim) Here, Jim, you 
just stretch out here by the fire. We'll 
put our coats down for you to lay down 
on. You'll feel better when you get 
rested and warmed up. 

Jim (rising wearily to a sitting position): 
You boys will be cold without your coats. 
I can lie on the leaves. 

Hucx: Cold nuthin’, I was going to take 
mine off anyway. (they spread their 
coats by the fire) Now, Jim, let us help 
you. 

(The two boys assist Jim to a reclining 
position by the fire. He lies back with 
closed eyes and quick nervous breathing. 
Huck shakes his head sorrowfully at 
Tom.) 

Huck: Go to sleep, Jim. We'll keep up the 
fire and watch out for you. Maybe some- 
body’ll come along and take us home. 

Jim: I cannot sleep. My back! It must be 
broken! 

Tom: How did you hurt your back? 

Jrm: I fell from the school bus. 


Huck: Gosh! It’s a wonder you wasn’t 
killed. Did somebody drop you? Who 
took you out of the library? 


I was not charged to anyone. Charles 

McClure slipped me out and J. C. Thomp- 

son saw him. J. C. said that if Charles 

did not let him read me first, he would 

tell the librarian. They were fighting over 

me on the bus when one of them knocked 

me out of the window. I do not remember 

much after I fell. How glad I am to 
find myself with friends. 

Huck (bitterly): Friends! It looks like us 
books will have to be friends to each 
other; them kids don’t keer a thing for a 
book, no matter how good it is. Why I 
heard the librarian say one day—she said, 
“A newspaper poll that was taken once 
showed that Huckleberry Finn was the 
most popular book of fiction in America.” 
And here I am left on a creek bridge to 
drown, or to be rained on and’ ruined! 

Tom: Yes, and here’s pore Jim. Why, his 
pa’s some big bug. What did you say 
your pa was, Jim? 

Jim (brightening up a little): 

laureate of England. 


Jim: 


He is poet 
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Hucx (not understanding, but much im- 
pressed, nevertheless): Well, now! You 
don’t say! How did he get that job? 

Jim: He was appointed by the king. It has 
been said that the prime minister had 
something to do with it, too. He likes the 
poetry my father writes. 

Tom: And here you are—stolen by two 
heathenish kidnapers and nearly killed. 

Jim (sinking back): Oh! Oh! 

Hucx (glaring at Tom): Can’t you let a 
feller fergit his troubles? 

Tom (contritely): I’m sorry, Jim. Didn’t the 
bus driver see you fall? Didn’t he stop 
to pick you up, ner nuthin? 

Jim: I cannot remember. I only recall how 
I started to fall and how I felt flying 
thru the air, then the awful jar as I hit 
the concrete highway. It seemed that 
every stitch in my body broke loose at 
once. 

Huck (awesomely): Gol-lee! 

Tom: Now I hear somebody coming. Where 
are your good ears, Huck? 

Hucx: Dad fetch it! I was studying about 
Jim. I wasn’t listenin’ fer sounds. Why 
it’s a little girl! 

(A little girl walks out from the shadows. 
She is quaintly but neatly dressed. She 
walks right up to the boys. Her manner 
is gentle, but unafraid.) 

Tom AND Huck (together): Heidi! 


Hem: I am glad that I have found you, my 
friends. I feared we were hopelessly lost. 

Tom: We? Is anybody else with you? 

Hemr: Yes, Dr. Dolittle and Silas Marner 
and Eppie are with me. We started 
down the path that leads out thru these 
woods and saw the light from your fire. 
I came on ahead to see who it was. They 
are just behind me. Master Marner is 
old you know, and must walk quite 
slowly. Is Jim ill, or is he only weary? 

Huck (shaking his head warningly): He had 
a fall. It shook him up some. He'll soon 
be all right. 

(Heidi falls on one knee and puts her hand 
on Jim’s brow.) 

Hemr: You seem cold, Jim. Why not turn 
your back to the fire? I believe you will 
be warmer so. 

(Tom and Huck lift Jim and turn his back 
to the fire.) 

Jim: Thank you, boys, that is much better. 
(to Heidi) My coat is bursted in the 
back, you see. 

Huck: Jim, Heidi says that Silas Marner 
and Dr. Dolittle are coming down the 
path. I'll bet the Doc can fix you up 
right away. 

Tom: Here they are, now. 
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(A plump little man in a high hat comes out 
from the left. With him is an aged man 
who is leading a little fair-haired girl by 
the hand.) 

Huck: Doc, we are sure glad to see you. 
Jim has fell off the school bus and he’s 
hurt bad. 

Tom (in a fierce whisper): Hush! Do you 
want to scare him to death? 

Dr. D. (leaning over Jim and feeling his 
pulse): My! My! Fell off the school 
bus, you say? How very careless! I 
should have thought the boys in the li- 
brary would have been more prudent than 
to be in such perilous places. 

Tom: He was knocked off, Doc. 

Dr. D.: Oh, I see. I might have known a 
well-behaved boy like Jim would have 
been careful. Are you in pain, my boy? 

Jim: I feel warm and drowsy, now. I believe 
I can go to sleep. 

Dr. D.: That will be the best thing for you. 
The librarian will soon fix you up when 
we get to the library. She has everything 
an injured book needs to make him well. 

Jim (slowly as if trying to think): I heard 
her say once—I think she said—“If a 
book is too badly injured, not even the 
bindery can -save it.” 

Huck: Pshaw, Jim. It ain’t that bad. You 
ain't busted up near as bad as Smoky 
was last week and she fixed him. 

Jum: A horse can stand more than a boy, I 
guess. 

Tom (firmly): Not if they are books. There 
ain’t a bit of difference. 

(Silas Marner has seated himself on the 
end of the log farthest from the fire. He 
looks distressed and weary. Eppie leans 
against him.) 


Hemi: Come nearer to the fire, Master 
Marner. 

Smas: I don’t know nothing. I’m partly 
dazed. 


Hem: The doctor found Master Marner and 
Eppie wandering down the highway. They 
had been dropped by Chassie Woody as 
she got off the bus in front of her home. 

Huck: What a shame! It’s bad enough to 
throw boys and men around like that— 
but little girls! How did the Doc happen 
to be on the highway? Who took him 
out of the library? 

Her: He was taken out by Roy Bell who 
left him on the counter at a filling station. 
The doctor saw that he had been forgot- 
ten; so he jumped off the counter and 
started down the highway toward the 
school. He met Master Marner and Eppie 
not far from where I came upon them. 

Tom: How did you get there? 


Hemi (evasively): I—It does no good to 
talk about it, Tom. 
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Tom: Of course you would never tell on 
anybody, Heidi. Well, I think you're 
wrong about that. If somebody don’t tell 
on these boys and girls, I dread to think 
of what will become of all of us. 

Hem: They really think a great deal of the 


books, Tom. I just know they are all 
sorry right now. 
Tom: Humph! I don’t believe it. (starts 


nervously) Did you hear that? 

(All listen. At first silence: then a faint 
rumble is heard.) 

Huck (hoarsely): Oh, my gosh! If it rains, 
we'll all be ruined! 

Eprre (beginning to cry): Oh dear, Oh dear! 

Hert (trying to speak bravely) That thunder 
was quite distant, Eppie. It does not mean 
rain every time it thunders. 

Dr. D. (trying to speak cheerily): Of course 
not, Eppie. (To the others) My young 
friends, we have had a hard day. I sug- 
gest that we get as much rest tonight as 
possible. Make yourselves comfortable 
around the fire and sleep if you can. 
Tomorrow we will try to find our way 
back to our home. I shall sit here for 
awhile with Jim: he seems to be resting 
quietly now, but may awaken and need 
something. If I become too weary, I 
shall call Tom or Huckleberry and one of 
them can sit by Jim while I sleep a little. 
This will be best for all of us. Talking 
of our misfortunes does no good and only 
makes us unhappy. Let us get what rest 
we can and hope for rescue tomorrow. 

Tom: You are right, Doc. I'll set up with 
you if you want me to, tho. 

Dr. D.: That is not necessary Tom. You lie 
down and rest. I shall call if I need you. 
Heidi, you and Eppie get on the other side 
of the fire. Master Marner can lie by 
this log. He will keep warmer so. 

(As they get ready to rest for the night, 
another rumble of thunder is heard. All 
listen fearfully except Jim who is appar- 
ently unmindful of the danger that 
threatens) 

Dr. D.: My young friends, we are under the 
thick branches of these trees where we 
will be sheltered unless there is a very 
heavy fall of rain, and I think it is far 
too cool for that. (He looks troubled and 
anxious in spite of his reassuring words.) 

Hucx: Of course it is too cool for a big 
rain. Let’s all go to sleep like the Doc 
says. 
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Smras (to Eppie): I fear for you, my child. 


Epps (trying to be brave): I will be all right, 
father. I will be safe here with Heidi. 

Sm.as: Good night, Eppie. I believe I will 
sit up for a time with the doctor. Do you 
mind, Doctor? 

Dr. D.: Certainly not, Master Marner. 
you should sleep and rest if possible. 

Smras: I cannot sleep now—later perhaps. 
(Silas remains sitting on the log; from 
time to time he nods wearily.) 

(Heidi sits with her back against a large 
tree at the right; Eppie lies with her 
head in Heidi's lap. Tom and Huck are 
at left lying full length with their heads 
on their arms. Dr. D. sits a little back 
of Jim but near enough to see his face. 
The woods become still except for the 
rustle of the leaves in the wind which is 
steadily rising. After a short silence 
Tom raises his head and speaks to Dr. D. 
in a loud whisper.) 

Tom: Doc! Doc! Do you reckon Jim is 
hurt bad? 

Dr. D. (very low): Let us hope not, Tom. 

Tom (still whispering): Reckon it’s going to 
rain, Doc? 

Dr. D.: I cannot tell, my boy. 

(Silence. The thunder rumbles again, much 
nearer now. The branches begin to sway 
in the breeze. Dr. Dolittle looks up at the 
sky and around at the others with an 
expression of deep anxiety on his face. 
He shakes his head slowly and apprehen- 
sively as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


But 


Properties: 

Boughs of trees and saplings were used to- 
gether with a painted woodland scene that 
was on the stage. The saplings were made 
to stand by the use of two pieces of wood on 
the bottom. A rug may be draped over a 
bench for a log. The fire was arranged by 
using an electric light on an extension cord 
which was surrounded by red crepe paper and 
sticks and leaves. The costumes were planned 
from the illustrations on the jackets and in the 
books represented. For the thunder the bass 
drum was used; boys whistled to represent 
the birds. The screeching of the owl and the 
barking of the dog were also imitated by 
boys. 








Books that Have Changed the Modern World 
Compiled by Ruth Utter and Matilde Kelly* 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES—DARWIN, CHARLES 
Developed the theory of organic evolution 
beyond all previous attempts. The most 
influential book of the 19th century, it has 
influenced every field of thought. 
THE PRINCE—MACHIAVELLI 
The first great modern work on state- 
craft and the art of war. Contained the 
first germs of an attempt to study politics 
from the point of view of science. 


WEALTH OF NATIONS—SMITH, ADAM 
Discarded the economic ow of the 
past and promoted the overthrow of insti- 
tutions which had come down from earlier 
times, but were unsuited to modern society. 
Paved the way for “‘free trade’’ in — 


EMILE—ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQU 
Brought about a complete Sevakation of 
the established theories of the aims as 
well as the methods of rational education. 
Laid the foundations of modern pedagogy. 
COMMON SENSE—PAINE, THOMAS 
Maintained the cause of the American 
colonies against England and probably con- 
tributed more powerfully than any other 
single utterance to bringing about the final 
break between the colonies and the mother 


country. 
THE FEDERALIST—HAMILTON, ALEX- 
ANDER & MADISON, JAMES 


An unanswerable defense of the constitu- 
tion to which is due more than to any 
other single thing the fact that the Con- 
stitution was adopted in its present form 
and that the United States received a strong 
central government. 

OLIVER TWIST—DICKENS, CHARLES 

An exposure of conditions in the work- 
houses and slums of Victorian England 
which led to much needed reforms. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY—DICKENS, CHARLES 

Aimed at the wrongs and cruelties in- 

flicted upon their wretched pupils by the 


= schoolmasters of Yorkshire, Png- 

and. 

PROGRESS AND POVERTY—GEORGE, 
HENRY 


A development of the doctrine of the 
“Single Tax’’ which has found followers 
in eve country. The theory of wages 
which rge advances has been adopted 
by some of the important economists of the 
ay. 
SPIRIT OF LARS MF SSQUIRU, 

CHARLES DE SECONDA 

The first book of ao my times in which 
the questions of civil liberty were ever 
treated in an enlightened and systematic 
manner. One of the two political works 
best known to the statesman of the Amer- 
ican revolution and early constitutional 
period, its influence was marked in the 
discussions attending the adoption of the 
Constitution. 


LOOKING BACKWARD—BELLAMY, 
EDWARD 


This utopian romance gave rise to “Na- 
tionalism,” a social reform movement which 
exercised considerable influence upon the 
— Party’’ in American political his- 
ory. 


PRIN ae yA OF PSYCHOLOGY—JAMES, 


Wistabtiched the ‘‘functional point of view’’ 
in psychology and was the matrix of a 
= variety of new developments. Broke 
efinitely with the past, declaring the right 
of psychology to enjoy the standing of a 
special science. 


* Frederick H. Hild Regional Branch, Chicago. 
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MIND THAT FOUN? aeons, CLIF- 
FORD WHITTI 

The mental ote ony movement had its 

inception in 1908 with the publication of this 

boo It is an Ce plea for reform 

and education in e oeneiseration and 
treatment of mental dise 

HEO AND THE DESCRIPTION 


ave his theory 
concerning the structure of the atom. It 
revolutionized all existing theories and de- 
veloped a new school of epepretions Lpereice. 
RELATIVITY, PECIAL AND PRAL 
THEORY—BEINSTEIN, ALBERT 
The theory given light in these papers 
caused a radical revision of our ideas of 


pace. 
HYSTERIA—BREUER, J. & 


Started a new movement in psychology 
pee psychotherapy which has proved to be 
coed poch — in the treatment of the men- 
t 


THE J SGLe SINCLAIR, UPTON 
A powerful realistic study of social condi- 
tions in the stockyards and packing plants 
of e7 Aided the momentum which 
resulted in the passage of the “‘Pure Food 
Laws,"’ 1906. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN—STOWE, HARRIET 
BEECHER 


By its emotional appeal, 
and intense human interest, ‘““‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin”’ aroused the conscience of the North 
and made the slavery question an impera- 


tive moral issue. 
CAPITAL—MARX, HEINRICH KARL 

‘Das Kapital” provided much of the 
theoretical bac dad for socialist pro- 
grams. The “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat’’ emphasized by e@ modern com- 
munist is based directly upon Marx's theory 
of the State. 


SOCIAL CONTRACT—ROUSSEAU, JEAN 
JACQUES 


The catechism of the French revolution. 
Its influence on Buropean life and thought 
was enormous. 
IN PRAISE OF FOLLY—ERASMUS, DESI- 
DERIUS 
Ridiculed the old order of learning and 
opened the way for the new ideas of the 
Renaissance. 


aaa yy. OF PURE REASON—KANT, 


NUEL 

This with the “Critique of Practical 
Reason” and the “Critique of Judgment’’ 
form the most important work of modern 
philosophy. They demolished the old dog- 
matic spiritualism and the old dogmatic 
materialism and set up foundations for a 
new idealism. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION—DEWEY, 
JOHN 


dramatic force 


IM- 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY—DEWEY, JOHN 
Formulated principles of democratic and 
occupational instruction which have revo- 
lutionized educational practice in America 
and influenced many teachers in Europe 
and Asia. 
LEVIATHAN—HOBBES, THOMAS 
The first original treatise on politics and 
ethics since Aristotle. It challenged men’s 
opinions and brought them into a state of 


flux. 
BSSAY ON HUMAN UNDERSTAND! NG— 
LOCKB, JOHN 


Marked an epoch in " the history of phi- 
losophy and is the classic of English com- 
mon sense empiricism, 








Book Week: Reading for Fun 


By Marjorie 


Kee Sera for Fun” is to be the theme 
of the 1935 Book Week, November 
17-23. In her introduction to the pamphlet 
of suggestions for the Week issued by the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
Anne Carroll Moore says this is “the finest 
theme we have yet had for Children’s Book 
Week. It stirs the imagination and suggests 
fresh explorations of those children’s books 
which have contributed the most real fun to 
reading and challenges the output of the 
present and future to continue to give the 
children a good time in the writing, the il- 
lustrating and the publishing of books.” 

It was the boys’ and girls’ own enthusiasm 
which made the Hobbyhorse Book Shows of 
last November so stimulating and attractive. 
The “Reading for Fun” theme will also appeal 
strongly to the younger generation and the 
N.A.B.P. office is suggesting that they be 
given a very active part in the plans for 1935 
programs and exhibits. Then the Week will 
have the quality of a children’s book festival 
directed by the boys and girls themselves, with 
those who have already discovered books that 
absorb and delight them sharing their joy in 
reading with others who have not yet found 
out how much sheer fun it is to read. 


In contrast to the hobby and informational 
book emphasis of the Week last year, the 
1935 Week will bring the broad field of 
imaginative literature to the fore, the great 
pageant of the classics and modern tales of 
character, far places, humor, and fantasy. 


The new poster for the Week has been 
designed by Richard Floethe in modern style, 
in four colors. Mr. Floethe is the illustrator 
of Marjorie Fischer’s Street Fair recently 
issued by Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 
Inc. Copies of the poster and Book Week 
leaflet containing many suggestions for dis- 
plays and library and school projects may 
be obtained from the National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City (fee 25 cents). 


Two of the ideas suggested for “Reading 
for Fun” exhibits to be arranged for Book 
Week are: 

Three Generations of Reading for Fun: 
the books grandparents of modern children 
enjoyed most, the favorites of their parents, 
and then the present generation’s preferences. 
In a school or public library, the librarian can 
aid the children in soliciting treasured copies 


Griesser* 





BOOK WEEK POSTER 


Designed in four colors by Richard Floethe, 
and issued by the National Association of 
Book Publishers 


of old children’s books from well-known 
citizens of the community, as well as their 
own parents, grandparents, and friends. Names 
of the exhibitors should be indicated on cards 
with all books included. The contrasts in 
bookmaking and content will serve to show 
everyone who comes to see the display how 
much richer and more varied is the book fare 
provided for children of today. Considerable 
publicity for an exhibit of this kind can be 
obtained in the newspapers, because of the 
contributions made by adults as well as chil- 
dren. A table might be devoted to “The 
Whole Family Reads for Fun,” with modern 


books suitable for reading aloud to the 
family group. 
A Book Week Circus: the circus idea 


carried out in advance posters, display signs, 
and tickets for “Admission to the Big Spec- 
tacle.” A series of book side-shows, one 
devoted for example to animal books, with 
such signs as “Meet the Animals in These 
Books,” “Wild Animals from All Parts of 
the World,” “Animals That Talk”; another 


* Executive Secretary, National Association of Book Publishers. 
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BOOK TRAIL POSTER AT RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


sideshow might be “Wonders of the World, 
Thrilling Adventures,” with appropriate books. 
“Dwarfs, Giants, Strange People from Fabu- 
lous Lands”; “The Wild West”; “Clowns and 
Funny Folk—Right this Way”; “Parade of 
Star Performers” with models or dolls or 
drawings of favorite book characters and the 
books lined up behind them. 


In some libraries and schools, a follow-up 
on the hobby exhibit will be included this 
fall; children who have adopted new hobbies 
since last November will be given space in the 
“Reading for Fun” displays to exhibit the 
books they have found useful with their hobby 
collections or handicraft. 


A BOOK WEEK MISCELLANY 


A Magical Book House 


In Rutherford, N.J., the schools cooperate 
very well with the library, especially at the 
time of Book Week. Each year the library 
exhibit is made up of contributions of work 
done by the children in keeping with the 
slogan of the year. Besides the exhibit we try 
to have some activity for each elementary 
grade to do. 


Last year (1934) when the slogan “Ride 
the Book Trail to Knowledge and Adventure” 


was announced with the suggestion to empha 
size hobbies, we were puzzled because we 
had centered our ideas on hobbies the last 


year. So, after much thought we decided to 
emphasize Reading as a Hobby with a 
character-guessing contest. The seventh 


grades in their art classes designed a Book 
Trail along which were placed stand-up char- 
acters from their favorite books. From these 
the 4th, Sth, and 6th grade pupils guessed 
the titles of the books from which the char- 
acters had been taken. A prize was given to 
each of the three grades having the most 
correct answers. The eighth grades partici- 
pated in the activities by sending down chosen 
people from each class to write up the library 
exhibit, which included new books of the 
year along with the Book Trail. The best 
review was printed in the local paper. 

One sixth grade became so enthusiastic 
about the Book Week plans that it wanted 
to do something too in its art class. So the 
pupils voted to make a Book House with char- 
acters from books on the lawn and along the 
path. This was so successful and beautifully 
done that they presented it to the library as a 
loan exhibit during Book Week. The picture 
shows the poster. The cream-colored house 
with its green books for roof and shutters 
was very striking. Long John Silver stumped 
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CAN YOU IDENTIFY THE CHARACTERS? gj 


down red book steps to see who all were out 
on the lawn. Perhaps you can identify the 
characters without having them pointed out. 
Tom Sawyer had been graduated (?) from 
painting fences to painting houses; the wise 
little pig was laying his mat with “Welcome” 
printed on it at the steps; the white rabbit 
and Dr. Dolittle were hurrying down the 
path to see Hitty dressed in her bridal gown; 
and Freddy the detective was hastening to 
solve the puzzle of the return of Rip Van 


Winkle. The list of characters is as follows: 
King Arthur Little pig 
Red Riding Hood Alice in wonderland 
Clyde Beatty White rabbit 
Alexander the monkey Nuvat the brave 
Little lame prince Dr. Dolittl 
Rebecca of Sunny- . oe 
brook Farm Hitty 
My Shadow (Steven- Robinson Crusoe 
son) Frank Buck 
Winnie the pooh Hans Brinker 
Robin Hood Cinderella 
Heidi Mowgli 


Daniel Boone 
Long John Silver 


Rip Van Winkle 
Freddy the detective 


Pinocchio 
Tom Sawyer Raggedy Ann 
Land of Nod (Steven- Fairy 

son) Jackanapes 





In A Vermont High School Librarg 


The feature exhibits of the National Book 
Week observance at the Rutland High School 
library were an extensive collection of books, 


old, rare, and beautiful, and a reproduction of 
the fireplace corner in a Colonial home. The 
quaintness of this unusual setting was en- 
hanced by the spreading hoop skirts and 
lacy pantalettes of a dainty miss who acted 
as hostess during the exhibit. 

The English and art departments cooperated 
with the librarian in constructing many vivid 
and attractive posters and replica settings 
from books read. Special committees of 
students under the direction of Mrs. L. Mabel 
Morrill, supervisor of English, were respons- 
ible for collecting and arranging the material. 

For the entire week the library was thronged 
with enthusiastic visitors who, with Bulwer- 
Lytton, realized that there is no past so long 
as books shall live. 

Everywhere there could be seen collections 
of unusual books of all ages and descriptions, 
from a Yiddish manuscript and old books 
dating back to 1795 down to the present time. 
There were Bibles in seven languages: Japa- 
nese, Hebrew, Russian, Hungarian, Finnish, 
Swedish and English. 

One soon realized the force of the oft 
quoted expression, “America, the Melting 
Pot,” for newspapers in nine different lan- 
guages, now printed in the United States were 
displayed. 
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BOOK WEEK EXHIBIT 
Rutland High School, Vermont 


One of the outstanding features was a 
replica from Act I, Scene I, of John Drink- 
water’s Abraham Lincoln. A miniature parlor 
of Abe Lincoln’s House at Springfield, III, 
in 1860, was effectively reproduced with lights, 
fireplace, sofa, table, and chairs. The furni- 
ture, characteristic of that day, was made 
by students of the manual arts departments. 

Another interesting replica setting was taken 
from Lorna Doone, by R. D. Blackmore. It 
was a reproduction of the beautiful Doone 
Valley, the grandeur of which was marred 
only by the scuttles of the awful Doones. 
Still another setting pictured John Ridd, on 
snowshoes, rescuing the lovely Lorna with her 


faithful little maid, Gwenny, from _ the 
treachery of the Doone Valley. 
A fascinating project, labelled “Map of 


English Literature,” drew much attention. 
The scheme was perfected by the use of a 
literary map of the British Isles which was 
hung above a table. One end of a paper was 
attached by a star to the author’s birthplace 
on the map and the other end led to some of 
his works placed upon the table, thus present- 
ing a realistic bird’s eye view of England’s 
literary history. 

A most interesting collection of backgrounds 
for English literature, gained from a trip in 
Europe, was loaned by a teacher of English. 
It consisted of a plate with a picture of 
Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop,” pictures of 
Shylock, Portia, and Anne Hathaway’s home, 
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illustrated booklets on Warwick Castle, Kenil- 
worth Castle, Stratford-on-Avon and Broad- 
way Village, and The Shakespeare Country. 


In addition to special projects there were 
original book jackets, many booklets and 
posters. The latter illustrated leading char- 
acters in books which have been read by 
pupils, and were presented by art students. 

The librarian, together with the teachers 
and students who cooperated with her, felt 
repaid for time and effort expended by the 
enthusiastic comment of the many students 
and other friends of the school who made a 
Book Week pilgrimage to the library. 

Anna R. Maucuan, Librarian 
Rutland High School 
Rutland, Vermont 


Book Carnival 


Book Carnival! The very name implies 
enthusiasm and romance. And so _ there 
were... 

During the state meeting of the North 


Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the State Library Commission and the State 
Director of School Libraries cooperated with 
the Chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Parent Teacher Association to present a pro- 
gram on books at Asheville. 

Publicity had been carried on for two 
months prior to the meeting—by mail, thru 
the newspapers, and thru announcements in the 
State Parent Teacher Association Bulletin. A 
whole page announcement in the Bulletin 
appeared one month, requesting each person 
planning to attend the carnival to dress in 
costume representing a book. Groups of dele- 
gates were permitted to represent characters 
in one book. While costuming was not com- 
pulsory for attendance, all were asked to 
cooperate in costuming. 


Prizes were announced for the 

l. largest number of people in costume 

from any one association 

2. most artistic costume in style and suit- 

able to character 

3. cleverest costume representing a book 

for children 

4. cleverest costume representing a book 

for youth 

5. cleverest costume representing a book 

for adults 

6. largest number of fathers in costume 

from any one Association 

7. the best group representation of the 

important characters in a book. 

The prizes, lovely copies of delightful titles, 
were given by the publishers who cooperated 
with the sponsors of the program. In addi- 
tion publishers sent a selected exhibit which 
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was prominently displayed during the con- 
vention. 


The spacious lobby of the Grove Park Inn 
was arranged with a platform at one end of 
which each person in costume presented him- 
self. The room itself was decorated with 
hundreds of blue and gold balloons and hun- 
dreds of colorful book jackets, festooned 
from post to post and from window to 
window. Nearly a thousand persons, including 
about five hundred in costumes representing 
books or book characters, were present. Every- 
one cooperated to make it a gala affair. 


Many books were presented. There were the 


characters from Little Women, The Little 
Minister, The Little Colonel, The Dutch 
Twins, Anthony Adverse, Treasure Island, 


Mother Goose, and many other loved books. 
Finally, there were Millions of Cats. The 
old man with his long white beard shuffled 
about in his soft soled shoes and promised 
the very old woman that he would get her a 
cat. He went away and came back followed 
by cats. There were grey cats, white cats, 
black cats, striped cats, yellow cats, and 
spotted cats. There seemed literally to be 
“hundreds of cats, thousands of cats, millions 
and billions and trillions of cats,” tho really 
there were only about twenty-five. 

After the group presentations came the 
individual characters from children’s books. 
There were Alice in Wonderland, Lucinda, a 
girl of 1860, Tom Sawyer, Mother Goose, 





TOM SAWYER & PICKWICK PAPERS 


P.T.A. Book Carnival, Asheville, N.C. 
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Little Carolina Bluebonnet, Rebecca of Sunny 
Brook Farm, Uncle Remus, Raggedy Ann, 
Hans Brinker, and other favorites. 

These were followed by books for young 
people. There were An Old Fashioned Girl, 
Girl of the Limberlost, Anne of Green Gables, 
and Jane Hope. 


Adult books came in for their share too. 
Kristin Lavransdatter, Oil for the Lamps of 
China, Lavender and Old Lace, A Lantern in 
Her Hand, Look Homeward Angel, So Red 
the Rose, Trader Horn were presented. And 
so was Pickwick Papers, as attested by a 
character dressed in newspapers with a lamp 
wick, at which she picked assiduously. 

The carnival was a success in every respect. 
The crowd was there, the spirit was there, 
the costumes were there. Costumes and stunts 
showed a reading interest, for there were old 
favorites and new titles, showing that new 
books as well as old ones are being read and 
loved. The idea, too, caught hold, for many 
groups are now planning book carnivals for 
their own home towns. It was a grand party, 
The Book Carnival. 


Mary Peacock Doucias 
State Director of School Libraries 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Hobby Scenes 


Our Book Week last year was unusually 
interesting to the art classes in the schools. 
I am sending you some photographs thinking 
you may like to know the close cooperation 
here between the library and the schools. 

The theme of Book Week last year was, 
as you know, Leisure Time, Hobbies and 
Books. We always hold our Book Week 
exhibit in a large basement work room which 
becomes really a book display room for over 
four weeks during November and December. 
This room has shelves around its walls, 24 
sections in all, so we asked 24 schools and 
other children’s organizations to each -work 
out, in miniature, a scene showing some 
hobby, the miniature scene to be fitted into 
the top shelf of each section. On the shelves 
below the hobby scene, books relating tq: the 
hobbies were displayed. The hobby. scenes 
were a great success. They were worked out 
by art and manual training classes and showed 
very original work. On two large tables in 
the room the new juvenile books of the fall 
were displayed. 

Over 5000 children and their parents visited 
the exhibit, .37 classes from’ the city and 
county schools came to the library with their 
teachers during school hours and 10 mothers’ 
study groups held their meetings in the exhibit 
room. 
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BOOK WEEK EXHIBIT AT FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Closeup of hobby scenes, left to right: 


sports, Indian pottery, and aviation. 


“On the shelves 


below each hobby scene, we displayed books relating to the hobby.”’ 


It was one of the most popular book ex- 
hibits we have ever had, proving to be not 
only an interesting hobby and book display 
but a splendid art project as well. 

Marian A. WEBB 
Head of Children’s Work 
Public Library, Fort Wayne and 
Allen County, Indiana 


A Visual Catalog 


For “Good Book Week” last November I 
made a house of book covers with the idea 





HOUSE OF BOOK COVERS 
Baker, Oregon 


of impressing upon the minds not only of 
the children, but of adults as well, the idea 
of living with good books. I wanted to com- 
municate that our reading is building up for 
us, whether we are conscious of it or not, 
our thoughts, our homes, in fact our lives. 
The idea got across, but much to my sur- 
prise the youngsters have used it as a guide in 
their reading. I had intended to remove it 
before Christmas, but so many of the children 
would go first to the “Bookhouse” and from 
it select their books for the day that it 
remained in service as a visual catalog. As | 
was careful to use only covers of books that 
the library owned, and as I had made it fairly 
large and over one hundred titles were repre- 
sented, it certainly was a big help in increasing 
our circulation in the children’s department. 
I am passing on this idea to other librarians 

who may be able to use it in their own way. 
Mitprep M. Huntamer, Librarian 

Baker Public Library 
Baker, Oregon 


A Window Display 


The publicity suggestions given in the Wii- 
son Bulletin paved the way for our Book 
Week exhibit last year. Up to then the high 
school library had had its usual display at 
the school, visited by the students- but by 
few outside of the school. The public library 
had had a small display in one of the local 
store windows for the past few years but 
owing to restricting conditions had not defi- 
nitely decided on such publicity for 1934. To 
solve the problem the school and public libra- 
ries cooperated and worked out a plan inex- 
pensive to both. We used suggestions from 
the Wilson Bulletin for our general idea. 
The central motif was a hobby-horse made of 
wall board. In the background we used dis- 
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play fixtures loaned to us by the store owner 
who so kindly donated the window space for 
the week. The letters used for the base of the 
windows, the signs, and the hobby display 
materials, were made by the pupils of the 
Centralia Schools. The books and magazines 
were grouped according to special interests. 
We followed out this same idea with reading 
lists published each evening during the week 
in the local newspaper. We have given this 
publicity the credit for our increased business 
since Book Week. The school library has 
become a known institution thru this display 
The cost of materials, other than books, 
magazines, and racks, was less than one 
dollar. We had our usual Book Week cele- 
bration at the high school library. We have 
found that it pays to advertise. Miss G. 
Welden is the Librarian at the Centralia 
Public Library, Centralia, III. 
O. Goessiinc, Librarian 
Centralia Township High 
School Library 
Centralia, Illinois 


Book Week in Syria 


You may be interested in hearing how we 
celebrated Book Week last year and how the 
Wilson Bulletin contributed to its success. 
However, first, may I tell you briefly about 
our school in order to give a background for 
my description ? 

The American School for Girls which is 
under the auspices of the American Presby- 
terian Mission was founded in 1862 and is an 
outgrowth of the first school for girls in 
the Turkish Empire. At present, we have 
classes ranging from first grade thru the last 
year of high school. The one hundred and 
eighty girls enrolled represent Syria, Iraq, 


Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, Transjordania, 
Argentina, France, the British Isles, and 
Spain. Three languages are taught, namely, 


Arabic, English and French. 


We had two aims in celebrating Book 
Week: first, to encourage the reading and 
care of good books and second, to encourage 
the starting of libraries by the pupils them- 
selves. Each day had its particular activity. 
Posters made by the upper class girls en- 
livened the walls of classrooms and corridors 
the first day. The second day the younger 
girls distributed attractive book marks made 
by themselves. Wednesday and Thursday 
lemonade was sold at recesses by the graduat- 
ing class to help increase our library book 
fund. Friday morning three playlets selected 
from Wilson Bulletins were given. “The Dance 
of the Books” by Florence Hornaday in the 
February 1931 number, “On Being a Goop” 
by Azile M. Wofford in the June 1931 one, 
and “The Story Books Before the Judge” by 
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Jeanette Willets in the October 1931 issue 
were the ones used. 


Thruout the week books selected by the 
librarians of the Arabic and English sections 
of the library from three bookstores in town 
were on sale. Over fifty dollars worth of 
books were sold. Two of the shops gave us 
a 10 per cent commission which we added to 
our library book fund. It may seem strange 
to hear of a school sponsoring a book sale, 





“STORY BOOKS BEFORE THE JUDGE” 


Cast of characters for Book Week playlet 
given at the American School for Girls 
in Syria 


but in Syria there are few available well- 
written English or Arabic books and it seemed 
a good plan to assemble the choice ones 
purchasable in town in order to encourage the 
starting of private libraries. 

It may be of interest to state that our 
library room is the one which housed the 
first general Arabic press in the Near East. 
The first general press was moved here in 
1834 from Malta where it had been established 
in 1822. Also, the room where the Bible was 
translated from the original languages into 
Arabic by Dr. Eli Smith and Dr. C. V. 
Van Dyck between 1848 and 1864 is in one 
of our buildings. 

We look forward to the monthly issues of 
your excellent Bulletin. Its timely articles and 
book lists make it a valuable aid. 

Frances C. Moore, Acting Principal 
American School for Girls 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Mother Goose Roll Call 


While planning our program for Children’s 
Book Week last year, the teachers of St. 
Michael School, Madison, Minnesota, said, 
“Let us wait for the Wilson Bulletin. We 
shall surely get some new ideas.” New ideas! 
Why, the Bulletin is bristling with them! 

To show our appreciation for your many 
helps and suggestions, we take the liberty of 
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sending you an account of our modest attempts 
to take our semi-rural populated school “for 
a row on the river to follow the invitation of 
the White Rabbit to the Wonderland beyond 
the rabbit hole.” 


For weeks the pupils of grades 3, 4, and 5 
prepared book posters. Two, especially, were 
very attractive. The Girl Who Sat By The 
Ashes by Padraic Colum showed the girl 
followed by her regiment of goats. Another 
The Boy Who Knew What The Birds Said 
by the same author, done in white and black, 
showed the boy on a stump listening to the 
flying birds. 

The third grade made murals which depicted 
the story of Peter Rabbit in gay colors for 
the front burlap of the classroom. Snipp, 
Snapp and Snurr was also shown in poster 
pictures. 

On Friday afternoon of Book Week these 
grades, three, four, and five, all taught by 
one teache: invited the other classes for a 
Book Program. The city librarian, Mrs. Eva 
Borgendale, was also invited to give a library 
talk, to which she charmingly responded. 

The first number on the program was a 
roll call answered by Mother Goose jingles. 
Mother Goose rhymes were delightfully sung 
by individual pupils. Talks on books were 
given. How to take care of books was 
dramatized. A clever little lad held up a 
highly illustrated book Snipp, Snapp and Snurr 
and told the story in a very realistic way 
while turning the pictures to view. A little 
kindergarten lad said after the program: “I 
shall save my pennies to buy my mother a 
pair of red slippers with golden lining as did 
Snipp, Snapp and Snurr.” The little Rhythm 
band in red capes and caps played “in ex- 
cellent time,” as the librarian commented 
later on. 

Librarian 
St. Michael School 
Madison, Minn. 
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A Revolving Book Wheel 


We find so many helpful suggestions in 
your Bulletin, especially projects for Book 
Week, that I am wondering if you would 
like one of our exhibits to pass on? 


We had a revolving book wheel for Book 
Week. The revolving book wheel, 6 feet in 
diameter, was made of card board, wall 
board, and one-half bundle of lath. The lath 
and cardboard formed the wheel, which was 
covered with black crepe paper. In front of 
this wheel was a semi-circular wall board 
screen painted a soft yellow. New book 
jackets were tacked on the wheel which 
revolved by power from a small electric 
fan motor. In the top of the screen was a 
small illuminated window, 12 by 18 inches, thru 
which the book jackets could be seen. 


In front of this wheel was a table display 
of hobbies. Books dealing with cookery were 
grouped around a miniature electric range 
which held a small double boiler. Airplane 
models stood proudly with books on aviation, 
and a small grand piano’s notes tinkled out as 
some child paused to handle the books which 
rested beside it. A proud white pony guarded 
the books of stories about horses. 


Our library was fortunate in having a 
young man on the staff with the ability to 
build the wheel, but it may be worth copying. 

Mayme G. Watter, Librarian 
Tipton, Iowa 


And So Forth 


At the Hobby Show of East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas, students 
and faculty members displayed stamps, rocks, 
fossils, paper-cut work, quilts, bed-spread, 
mounted birds. Italian cut-work, table cloth, 
puppets, family scrapbook, poetry, goldfish, 
canned vegetables, potted plants, etc. Books 
were displayed along with each hobby. A 
descriptive card was made for each exhibit in 
order to identify the entry. The card was 





RHYTHM BAND, ST. MICHAEL SCHOOL, MADISON, MINN. 
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REVOLVING BOOK WHEEL 


destroyed when the article was returned to its 
owner. Close by the entrance door of the 
exhibit-room, on a small table, was placed a 
pad entitled “What Is Your Hobby?” for 
visitors to sign. ... Among the displays at 
the library of Notre Dame de Belleville 
Academy, Belleville, Illinois, was a poster 
depicting the course an author must travel 
before his work is published. The drawing 
showed the young author crossing the River 
of Doubt, passing the Slough of Indifference, 
the House of Procrastination and Ease, and 
going on and on to the Temple of Knowl- 
edge... The Garrett (Indiana) Public Li- 
brary conducted a contest in the public 
schools. Each grade set aside a shelf on 
which the children placed their favorite books. 
As a reward for the best collection, Young Fu 
of the Upper Yangtze was presented by the 
library to the fifth grade, which had twenty 
outstanding books in a collection of twenty- 
one. ... Eleven departments of the Univer- 
sity High School, West Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, cooperated to make Book Week a grand 
success. Among the displays were collections 
of brand new books, rebound books, Newbery 
prize stories, Oriental books, and _ hobbies. 
The Junior Drama Playshop presented a play, 
“Book Frolic,” which contained a particularly 
amusing interlude of Fun with Figures... . 
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Florence M. Poast of Loup City, Nebraska, 
informs us that the librarian of that prairie 
town, Harriet Galloway, “is a very clever and 
ingenious young person,” who builds little 
book villages with her own hands. The minia- 
ture figures are all dressed in real clothes of 
their period. The walls of her village are 
adorned with a long line of miniature chil- 
dren’s books, clad in gaily colored hand-made 
jackets of poster paper with appropriate pic- 
tures carefully mounted... . 


Book Week at Marywood College, Scranton, 
Pa., opened with a “Spiritual Reading” exhibit, 
consisting of books, pamphlets, etc., dealing 
with the spiritual side of life. Each day had 
a new exhibit theme: eg., Biography, Fine 
Arts, Poetry, and Periodicals. . . The third 
grade at Roser Park School, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., constructed two miniature houses as a 
300k Week project. The first belonged to 
“The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe”; 
the second (a much more elegant one) to 
“The Up-to-date Woman Who Lived in a 
Book-house.” The children made a poem 
about the modern lady: 

Another woman had many children too, 
But she was wise and knew what to do. 


She gave them many good books to read, 
Then of a _ stick there was no need. 


A Tribute to My Best Friends 


My book friends and I have occupied the 
same residence for many happy years. During 
those well-spent years we have cultivated the 
most beautiful, lasting and understanding com- 
panionship. Books have introduced me into 
the best society. By best society I mean 
worthwhile society. 

Good books are great character builders 
and the more we read them the more they 
will influence us. They inspire us and teach 
us to express our thoughts. They help us to 
develop our personality and character. They 
stimulate and influence our imagination. They 
cultivate the command of words and inspire 
ambition. They are the most consoling friends 
to turn to when we are tired of the trifling 
conversations of human society. 

In the presence of their silent, benign 
environment I sit as a welcomed guest at a 
feast. 

FLorENcE Capy 
Missoula, Montana 








Letters from An English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England appearing 
bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” Our English correspondent is Frank M. 
Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, London N.W. 
10, and editor of “The Library Assistant,” official organ of the Association of 
Assistant Librarians. English librarians are invited to send material and photo- 

graphs to Mr. Gardner for this department. 


VI. 


Dear Friend: 


The most interesting recent event in Eng- 
land has been of course, the Library Associa- 
tion Conference in Manchester, from which 
librarians have just dispersed with renewed 
professional zeal and ideas for the future. 
From which you will infer that the conference 
was a success, and you will be right. The 
City of Manchester welcomed and entertained 
its guests royally, the papers were of unusual 
interest, and the informal discussions in hotel 
smoking rooms late at night and in the early 
morning were carried on with as much vigor 
as ever. (If ever it happens that the dele- 
gates who are so vehement in private decide 
to air their views in public, then that confer- 
ence will be really epoch-making). As I be- 
lieve I told you before, the conference this 
year had the central theme of service stand- 
ards, and all the papers were planned to illus- 
trate this theme from different angles and 
for different types of libraries. As one late 
speaker remarked, many of the papers seemed 
to interpret standards as meaning require- 
ments, but all the same the business-like man- 
ner in which the speakers tackled their jobs 
made the conference one of the most memor- 
able cf recent years. The slight lack of 
cohesion and occasional contradiction added 
the charm of controversy to the proceedings. 
Most significant of all of the spirit which 
animates British librarianship today, the Li- 
brary Association celebrated Jubilee year by 
indulging not in retrospect but in prospect. 

I cannot in this letter give as full a report 
of the conference as I should like, but I 
think you should know some of the main 
points made, since it is already obvious that 
the precepts laid down will be a major in- 
fluence in English library practice for the next 
twenty-five years, whether definite attempts 
are made to impose the standards, or whether 
the theories put forward by such admittedly 
advanced librarians as Messrs. Lamb, Sydney, 
Gordon, Sayers, Nowell, and Gray are allowed 
to seep slowly down to lower levels of prac- 
tice. Our cooperative efforts which you have 
admired so much recently have now gone as 
far as they can without the modernization of 
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some of the more backward systems, and if 
the conference has done no more than set out 
the whole duty of the efficient library, it will 
probably have served its purpose. 

The most interesting papers to me were the 
first and the last—a brilliant inaugural ad- 
dress by Professor Laski, who besides having 
an international reputation as an economist, is 
also chairman of the committee (American, 
library board?) of one of the London libra- 
ries, and an equally brilliant summing up by 
Mr. Gordon of Leeds, whose viewpoint is 
perpetually young and perpetually fresh. 

One or two of Professor Laski’s ideas came 
rather surprisingly to us—his emphasis on the 
desirability of public lectures, for instance, 
when most libraries have abandoned public 
lectures as part of policy. It is true that we 
suffer certain legal disabilities in paying for 
lectures, and the memory of dreary travel 
talks and thinly disguised propaganda speeches 
has embittered us, but even then, I hardly 
think that the provision of celebrity lectures 
is part of a librarian’s duty. I have often 
wondered who pays the expenses of the con- 
stant stream of English novelists across the 
Atlantic. Is it the American librarian? Pro- 
fessor Laski’s plea for a seven-day week also 
aroused some comment, but I think that was 
put in mainly to make us sit up. 

I was rather interested to hear him dwell 
at some length on a subject related to the one 
I discussed with you recently—the increasing 
difficulties in the production of serious books. 
I was concerned with the serious author who 
wishes to make a living by writing, but Pro- 
fessor Laski exposed yet another aspect of 
the matter when he spoke of the difficulty of 
producing the book which is not intended to 
make a profit for anyone—the scholar’s book. 
He gave several instances of books already 
written which have not been printed thru lack 
of funds, and the improbability of selling the 
minimum five hundred copies. It might be 
argued that the book not likely to sell five 
hundred copies is not worth printing, but the 
instances given were impressive. Professor 
Laski asked for the establishment of a fund 
for the publication of such books, to be ad- 
ministered by the Library Association, and at 
least a gentleman’s agreement between libra- 
rians to purchase them. It will be a paradoxi- 
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cal position when the librarian subscribes to 
a regional bureau to save himself the purchase 
of little-used books, and then to another 
bureau which will ask him to purchase those 
very books. But the world is full of such 
paradoxes of progress. It may be that the 
two bureaux can be combined, and part of 
the funds of the regional bureaux used for 
subsidy. Some of the money at present being 
wasted on union catalogs might well be used 
for such purposes. 


The first general session of the Conference 
was opened appropriately by Mr. Nowell of 
Manchester, who closed the door on a past 
age and opened the door to a new one in a 
long and nicely balanced paper. If it seemed 
a little late in the day to be reminding us 
that open access as James Duff Brown knew 
it is dead, having been replaced by the idea of 
the displayed stock with adjacent stack room 
(tho even that is not the final form of the 
English public library), we could reflect that 
to many librarians it is still as much of a 
fetish to have all their books on view as it 
was once to have none of them, and that the 
change in standard practice has perhaps been 
imperceptible to them. We had also heard 
before pleas for standard practice in the com- 
pilation of statistics, but it is obvious that 
estimation of comparative progress is impos- 
sible until librarians surrender their individual 
ideas on what figures mean. On the subject 
of publicity practice Mr. Nowell treated us to 
some sound common sense, and librarians 
referring to his words will save much wasted 
and futile effort in the future. A painstaking 
underlining of the obvious has been a feature 
of our publicity work, and I am not sure that 
you in America are so very different. 

Mr. Berwick Sayers is of course always 
interesting, and his paper on the relations 
between the library and the electors did not 
disappoint, tho he struck me as being a little 
too concerned with the duties of the library 
committee. But it might be said that the 
library committee is no more than the embodi- 
ment of the electors. In stressing the stand- 
ard in which I think we lag most behind your 
achievements—provision of staff—he did us a 
great service. 

A fourfold paper on standards of library 
provision for different kinds of population 
was useful, especially Mr. Sydney’s outline of 
the requirements of a suburban community, 
but would not be of interest to you because of 
its narrow field. 

It was a pity that the crowded programme 
necessitated the jamming into the final session 
of both Mr. Lamb and Mr. Gordon (who are 
offensively called the Yorkshire twins by our 
facetious colleagues) since each of these 
speakers needed a session to himself for 


proper discussion. Mr. Lamb occupied him- 
self with library planning and the develop- 
ment of technique in staff training, while Mr. 
Gordon provided a critique of the whole con- 
ference which was a minor masterpiece of 
compression and dexterity. He was also the 
only speaker who did not slide neatly away 
from the question of nationalization when he 
inevitably approached it. The question had 
been in the air all the week, as it had been 
obvious it would be with such a conference 
theme, especially as the position had been set 
out with a clarity disturbing to complacency 
by Mr. Savage in a recent issue of the Library 
Association Record. Mr. Gordon was even 
more clear in expressing the fear we have, not 
of nationalization, but of national control 
coming without our cooperation or even ad- 
vice. Mr. Gordon told us that the cauldron 
was simmering, he told us who was stirring 
it, and he left us without much doubt whether 
they were witches or good fairies. 

I believe you are having similar troubles, 
federal aid being in the offing. But probably 
federal aid in America would be a very differ- 
ent thing from government control in Eng- 
land. While recognising the need for aid to 
areas in England which have suffered because 
of their poor rate production (tho one of the 
poorest boroughs in London has one of the 
best libraries, and one of the richest has one 
of the worst), and even for the desirability of 
coercion of other authorities, I yet confess to 
a feeling that things are beginning to move 
a little too quickly for safety. But my opin- 
ions are not of any value, since I have not 
studied the question deeply as yet. To you 1 
will remain a commentator, and not a critic. 

FRANK M. GARDNER 








RIDING THE BOOK TRAIL TO 
KNOWLEDGE AND ADVENTURE 


A living illustration of last year’s Book 
Week theme at Delray Beach, Fla. 












With the Council at Denver 


T the Denver meeting of the Council, the 

question of A. L. A. action toward secur- 
ing permanent federal aid for libraries was 
settled for the coming year by the passing of 
a resolution deferring negotiations with the 
government on this matter until a special com- 
mittee has studied the subject and reported 
at the next annual conference. 


It was Dr. Frank P. Hill of the Brooklyn 
Public Library who introduced the resolution 
after President Compton and Secretary Milam 
had reviewed the situation in regard to fed- 
eral aid and had read the petition requesting 
the Council to rescind its previous action on 
the subject. After some discussion from the 
floor, which was largely devoted to a clarifica- 
tion of the issue, the resolution was passed. 


President Compton, during the discussion 
preceding the vote, took pains to point out 
that this resolution in no way rescinds any 
previous action of the Council, but rather 
provides an opportunity for the fullest pos- 
sible study and discussion of the whole ques- 
tion before any further action is taken. Mr. 
Bailey, representing the Federal Relations 
Committee, urged the widest attention to this 
problem, especially in state and local meetings 
of librarians. 


As for a federal library agency, the original 
action of the Council remains unquestioned, 
and negotiations are now under way with 
government officials, looking toward the estab- 
lishment of such an agency, probably under 
the Office of Education. 


Relief Work Rulings 


The new relief work set-up, in the process 
of formulation at the time, was then described 
by Miss Julia Wright Merrill of A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, who had just returned from Wash- 
ington (D.C.) with the latest information 
obtainable. Indicating slight hopes for the 
A.L.A.’s emergency library project, Miss Mer- 
rill reported that “The Professional Projects 
Division is distinctly interested in having li- 
brary projects,” and advised the immediate 
filing of projects by individual libraries, much 
as was done under the FERA, with the local 
administrator. A number of suggested projects 
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NOTES 





which a single library might adapt for its 
own needs had been outlined by members of 
the Headquarters staff and were available for 
reference at the conference offices. (The 
suggestions contained therein may now be 
had by addressing A.L.A. Headquarters.) 


Other Business 


The petition for a Section for Inter-racial 
Service, which the Committee on Chapters 
and Sections recommended be denied 
the committee’s annual report) was referred 
back to the Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born to allow it to present a new 
request with a new name and a new statement 
of purposes. 

In a report of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Codperation with the N.E.A., the 
School Libraries Committee again reiterated 
its recommendation “that a librarian to repre- 
sent children and young people in school li- 
braries and public libraries be appointed at 
A.L.A. Headquarters as soon as possible.” 

The Bookbinding Committee then submitted 
its suggested clarification of the term “maga- 
zine” in section 2 of its “Minimum specifica 
tions for class A library binding,” which was 
adopted, and the meeting was voted adjourned 


(see 


Adventures in the Arts 


One more display, entitled “Adventures in 
the Arts,” has been prepared by Matilde Kelly 
of the Hild Regional Branch Library, Chicago, 
as a final exhibit in the monthly series spon- 
sored by the A.L.A. Publicity Committee dur- 
ing the past year. The materials used in 
arranging the display are the same basic units, 
including compo-board, poster color, and 
boxes, which were described in detail on 
pages 146-7 of the November 1934 Wilson 
Bulletin. 

The color scheme of this month’s display is 
brown, orange, and yellow, with brown letter- 
ing. The total cost of material is about 
thirty-five cents, for poster board, which could 
be used again for later displays and signs. 

Each month during the year, one of Miss 
Kelly’s exhibits, with a brief description of 
the material used, has been published to make 
it possible for other libraries to reproduce 
the displays at a minimum of expense. With 
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ADVENTURES 


new material used for any given monthly 
exhibit costing from $.22 to $.74, the pos- 
sibilities for effective exhibit publicity under 
seriously curtailed budget conditions are seen. 


The complete year’s list of topics and the 
location of the illustration and description 
of each exhibit is given below. 


October—“National and International Issues” 
—A.L.A. Bulletin, October 1934, p. 795-7. 

November—“The Art of Reading”—Waulson 
Bulletin, November 1934, p. 146-7. 

December—“Growing Up with Books”—Wil- 
son Bulletin, December 1934, p. 204-5. 

January—“Balancing One’s Budget”—Wilson 
Bulletin, January 1935, p. 262-3. 

February—“Hobbies”—Wilson Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 1935, p. 322-3. 

March—“Developing a Personal Philosophy” 
—Wilson Bulletin, March 1935, p. 382-3. 
April—“Gardening”—Wilson Bullet, April 

1935, p. 438-9. 
May—‘“Aids for Parents”’—Wilson Bulletin, 
May 1935, p. 497. 

June—“Thru. College on Nothing a Year”’— 
Wilson Bulletin, June 1935, p. 580-1. 
July—“Good Health and How to Keep It”— 
A.L.A. Bulletin, August 1935, p. 513. 
August—“The World We Live In’—Wilson 

Bulletin, September 1935, p. 48-9. 


IN THE ARTS 
Exhibit prepared at the Hild Regional Branch Library, Chicago 


September—“Adventures in the Arts”—Wilson 
Bulletin, October 1935, p. 130-1. 


Committee Leaders Announced 


The following are a few of the committee 
appointments which will be in effect during 
the forthcoming year, according to President 
Wilson. The names given below are those 
of committee chairmen, except where other- 
wise indicated. 


Annuities and Pensions—Harold F. Brigham 

Board of Education for Librarianship— 
Margaret Mann (not chairman) 

Board on the Library and Adult Education— 
Ralph A. Ulveling (not chairman) (F. F. 
Hopper re- en chairman) 

Cataloging and Cnedieaon Worries D. 
MacPherson 

College Library Advisory Board—Blanche 
Prichard McCrum 

Editorial Committee—Amy Winslow 

Fellowships and Scholarships—Harrison W. 
Craver 

Institution Libraries—Raymond C. Lindquist 

Library Administration—Althea Warren 

Library Extension Board—Malcolm G. Wyer 
(not chairman) (C. B. Lester re-elected 
chairman) 


(Continued on page 158) 








Maps for the Blind 


By Jean M. Christmas * 


M*P?s for the blind are being turned 
out in quantity at the St. Anthony 
Branch Library in St. Paul as the result 
of a unique project under the joint 
sponsorship of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Playgrounds. 

Mrs. Leslie R. Fellows of St. Paul, 
inventor of the first practical and inex- 
pensive maps for the blind, is in charge 
of the work. From 10 to 25 girls are 
employed daily in a workroom which 
has been fitted up in the auditorium of 
the St. Anthony Park Branch Library. 

The project calls for the making of 
200 maps, a number which, it is esti- 
mated, will supply the needs of all the 
blind in St. Paul who can make use of 
them. Fifty hours are needed for the 
completion of one map, and four months 
is the time allowed for the entire project. 

Mrs. Fellows has spent over two years 
in perfecting her method of making 
maps which would convey a definite 
image easily memorized by the blind 
person, and in determining the kind of 
materials which would be most helpful 
to his searching fingers. 

“T was first interested in the idea,” 
Mrs. Fellows explained, “by a blind 
piano tuner who came to my home. I 
discovered that he seemed to know di- 
rections and streets better than many 
persons with sight. ‘How do you find 
your way around so well?’ I asked. ‘I 
suppose you have Braille maps?’ ‘Braille 
maps!’ he said. ‘What a wonderful 
idea! I wish I had. I’ve sometimes 
thought of making myself a relief map.’ 
And so I began working out a map of 
the Twin Cities. And I must say I think 
it is the most useful bit of embroidery 
I ever did.” 

The map which Mrs. Fellows devised 
is out of the embroidery class. It has 
evolved into an interesting piece of cre- 
ative work. The foundation is a printed 


and colored map of St. Paul, 24 by 36 
inches, with a scale of three and one- 
fourth inches to the mile. The first step 
in changing this into a relief map is to 
mount the paper map on muslin. Then 
the principal streets, carlines, the lakes 
and the river are all outlined in hand 
stitching, using a variety of threads and 
other materials to suggest definite de- 
scriptive facts to the tactual sense of the 
blind. 

Rivers and lakes are outlined in paral- 
lel lines of soft yarn, suggesting the 
softness of their banks; the main traffic 
arteries of the city are of heavy fish 
line; the carlines are each, by an in- 
genious device, at once outlined and 
marked by a row of round and rec- 
tangular bugle beads strung in dots and 
dashes to form a letter of the Interna- 
tional Morse code. The blind person, 
feeling under his fingers a string of 
beads arranged according to the pattern 
dash-dot-dot reads it as the letter D 
and knows he is following the Dale- 
Phalen line. 

Important bridges are indicated by 
parallel brass wire staples; . dangerous 
crossings by a single staple. Buildings, 
such as schools, which would serve as 
landmarks, and parks, golf links, ceme- 
teries, etc., are indicated by areas covered 
with shellac over which are sprinkled 
small crystal beads to form a sand- 
papery surface. Everything important 
is labeled with Braille lettering pasted 
on the map. Because the Braille consists 
of raised dots, no knots may be tied 
in the threads used in making the map, 
since they might be felt under the sur- 
face and confused with the labels. The 
ends of all threads must therefore be 
secured by pasting bits of paper over 
them on the under side of the map. The 
final step is to mount the map on wall 
board and give it a coat of wax. 


* Extension Division, St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library 
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AT WORK ON MAPS FOR THE BLIND 
St. Anthony Branch Library, St. Paul, Minnesota 


The use of the map is facilitated in 
three ways. First, it is accompanied by 
a Braille book of instructions, explain- 
ing the code letters, listing the streets 
and places named, and other necessary 
data. Then, to find these places, there 
is an ingenious finder, also invented by 
Mrs. Fellows, by which the blind person 
may locate any given place in a few 
seconds. This consists of a piece of flat, 
flexible steel, of a kind used in making 
locks. It is 23 inches long by 3/16 inch 
wide, and has a movable cross bar. This 
finder is hung from one of a row of 
small brass nails placed at exact inter- 
vals across the top of the map, cor- 
responding to the sections into which the 
printed map is divided. If a given place 
is to be found in the square F3, for in- 
stance, the finder is hung on the nail 
over vertical section F, and the cross 
piece is moved up or down to horizontal 
section 3. And from there, the adept 
fingers can quickly find the nearest 
schools or other landmarks and the 
closest carline or boulevard. A_ third 
reason the map is so useful is that it is 
a visual as well as relief map, so that 
seeing persons may assist their blind 
friends in using it. 


The mile gauge is an additional device 
for measuring distances. It consists of 
a 33 inch piece of fish line with beads 
fastened at 3% inch intervals. When 
the first bead of the cord is held on the 
starting point, and the line carried 
around the route planned, the number 
of beads indicates the distance to be 
covered. 

The independence of the blind pedes- 
trian, once he has memorized his map 
and learned to orient himself, is assured. 
The only maps previously available to 
the sightless were expensive and rare, 
being outline maps in plaster or carved 
wood and covering large areas. Mrs. 
Fellows has simplified her map as much 
as possible, indicating only the principal 
features of the city, so as to make 
memorizing easy. 

Assisting Mrs. Fellows in the project 
is Clarence Peterson, blind graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. He is most 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of map 
making by this method. His particular 
share in the work is to type on his 
Braille typewriter the labels which are 
to be pasted on the maps. 








Regional Short Cuts 


By the Montclair (New Jersey) Public Library 


{[Eprror’s Note: The staff of the Mont- 
clair (New Jersey) Public Library, un- 
der the direction of Margery Quigley, has 
prepared this article describing some of the 
short cuts adopted at Montclair to bring a 
distant book and a library patron together 
with the minimum expenditure of time, money, 
and energy. This is the first of a series of 
collective articles in which various libraries 
will report on their favorite short cuts. We 
shall be happy to hear from any library that 
is willing to make a report of its innovations 
and time-savers.] 


LIBRARY work appears to be going 

regional in a big way. The list be- 
low gives some of the efforts of a small 
public library to go regional also, in 
order to serve its regular users with 
more satisfaction than was possible when 
the library tried to operate as a thoroly 
self contained unit. Increased satisfac- 
tion was the original aim of these efforts. 
The desire to shorten the time between 
processes soon assumed almost as large 
proportions. 

Round about Montclair thru informal 
agreements the public libraries within 
the range of a five-cent telephone call 
regard each other as cooperating refer- 
ence agencies with books loaned to one 
another under few restrictions. Each 
effort described here is a short cut in 
the process of bringing a distant book 
to an ordinary borrower or inquirer. 
Genuine scholars or persons connected 
with institutions having special libraries 
for these clients are not in the picture. 


Information and Reference Work 


Indispensable tools for our regional 
information work are, of course, the 
Special Libraries Directory of the 
Metropolitan Area and the Union List 
of Serials. Since New York is, how- 
ever, an hour’s ride from Montclair and 
there is a 20c toll for a three minute 
telephone conversation with New York 
our homemade regional short cuts center 
around the idea of locating material in 
the immediate neighborhood with the 
least amount of trial and error. In con- 
sequence we are working to provide 
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various substitutes for regional union 
shelf lists. 


So far we have: 

1. A union list of some 680 magazines in 
32 public and semi-public institutions of Mont- 
clair, and the terms under which these maga- 
zines will be loaned. Copies of this union 
list are on file with the New Jersey Public 
Library Commission and the East Orange 
Library, four miles distant. 

2. A union list of the newspapers on file 
in all libraries within a ten cent fare of 
Montclair. (In preparation) 

3. A record of the holdings of the sub- 
scriptions of local banks to financial services 
such as Moody’s. 

4. The Granger and Granger supplement 
holdings of 7 public libraries in the vicinity 


The reference librarians of the vi- 
cinity are now working together on a 
list of indexes other than Granger which 
will be marked to show the joint hold- 
ings of the neighborhood libraries in the 
plan as well as the holdings of one’s 
own library. As yet the Granger Index 
and its Supplement are the only com- 
pletely checked reference lists. 

One of the reference assistants is 
scheduled one day every other week 
to visit special libraries in the vicinity 
and to investigate there the resources and 
contributions of the libraries to the prob- 
lems on which we happen to be working. 

The references to Montclair in the 
United States Census have been ex- 
tracted and filed, also underlined in 
color in the reports themselves. 


Cataloging 


We have converted the six shelf lists 
within our own system into a union shelf 
list by blending, instead of by retyping 
or duplicating. 

The task of blending the adult and 
juvenile shelf lists of the branches with 
that of the Main Library was ac- 
complished in about three weeks by one 
of the C.W.A. temporary workers, who 
was familiar with shelf list arrange- 
ment. Its advantages were noticeable 
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at once, particularly in discarding, in 
filing and in determining the number 
of copies of a given title. 85,000 volumes 
in seven buildings were involved. 

The Montclair Art Museum sends the 
Public Library a set of Library of Con- 
gress cards to file in the main public 
catalog each time the Art Museum li- 
brary purchases a book. These are filed 
in the Library’s regular catalog with a 
class number reading, “Art Museum.” 
Numerous inquirers are in consequence 
referred to the Art Museum and some 
duplication in purchasing is prevented. 


Interloan 


On the recommendation of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company we rent 
a private telephone line extending from 
the Main Information Desk to the 


branch library building. This takes a 
load averaging 835 calls a month off the 
telephone switchboard at the Main Li- 
brary and gives the two information 
desks immediate reports as to whether 
a book is in the library’s collection and 
whether it is on the shelf at the other 
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AT THE UNION SHELF LIST, MONTCLAIR PUBLIC LIBRARY 





The 
charge for this service is based on mile- 
age and costs us $13.70 a month. 


end of the line at the moment. 


300ks which are duplicates with 
seasonal demand or which are over- 
stock in certain departments or branches 
or which are used only occasionally are 
stored in a single alphabetical arrange- 
ment in a storage room in a school to 
which the library messenger goes daily. 
The book cards of these books, almost 
12,000 in number, in so-called live stor- 
age are filed at the Information Desk of 
the Main Library. 

Also to cut down time intervals of 
many sorts the Library maintains a sta- 
tion wagon for light trucking and a 
sedan with book trunk in rear. Last 
year the cost was $376.20 exclusive of 
depreciation and the total mileage for 
the two cars was 19,000. 

The Western Union messenger calls 
four times a day for reserved books 
which are delivered to borrowers at a 
charge of ten cents per package paid 
by the borrower to Western Union. No 
book is reserved except by this method. 

(Continued on last page) 
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London Street Names 


yan to London are invariably fasci- 
nated and amused by the ancient, fra- 
grant, outlandish street names. When Mrs. 
Rosemary V. Shaw, assistant librarian at 
Seward Park High School, New York City, 
was in London recently, she had the good 
idea of listing the most interesting of these 
street signs. I have her list and quote here- 
with a few of her choice items, not all of 
which will be familiar even to native Lon- 
doners : 


Pie Corner Ropework Lane 
Fishwives’ Causeway 
Birdcage Walk 
Sweet Lilac Walk 
Horsemonger Lane 
Mincing Lane 
Rampant Horse Street 
Chivalry Road 

Idol Lane 

Pickle Herring Street 
Bandy Legs Street 
Evening Street 
Friendly Fold Road 
Oatmeal Row 
Pecksniff Street 

Ten Acred Lane 
Stitch Lane 

Elbow Lane 

Petticoat Lane 
Shepherdess Walk 
Brazennose Street 


Mrs. Shaw writes: 

“T should like to heartily recommend for 
visitors’ use in London Kent’s London for 
Everyman (Dent 3/6). It is interesting and 
concise. It divides places to be visited into 
walks which are not too long and which are 
easy to follow. There are good maps, a com- 
plete index, hours of opening of special build- 
ings, and a section “America’s Links with 
London.’ The emphasis in the book is on the 
literary landmark—particularly interesting for 
librarians, English teachers, and booklovers in 
general. There are also, by Kent, Shake- 
speare’s London and Dickens’ London.” 


Incidentally, during her trip abroad, Mrs. 
Shaw was kind enough to make up a splendid 
collection of literary photographs for the 
Wilson Bulletin. The picture in our Septem- 
ber issue of the Chateau d’If, where the 
Count of Monte Cristo was imprisoned, and, 
this month, of Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” 
are the first gleanings from Mrs. Shaw’s pic- 
torial harvest. 
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Pretty, Witty Nelly 


Another librarian lately returned from Lon- 
don enlivens my correspondence file with an 
acute comment on the question of film censor- 
ship. 


Dear Roving Eye: 

Your frequent discussions in recent months 
lead me to believe that you may be interested 
in the following personal comparison of 
a and British moving picture censor- 
ship. 

Last year on a visit to London I happened 
to see the film “Nell Gwyn” advertised. 1 
remembered that it had been banned in the 
United States. So of course I went to see it 
(the inevitable result of censorship). I found 
it a superior picture, of unusual historical 
fidelity; definitely Restoration in its mood and 
humor, but in no way objectionable to an 
adult movie-goer. 

In that word “adult” lies the key to British 
film censorship. Instead of demanding that 
every film be brought down to the intellectual 
level of the child mind, the British divide 
their pictures into two classes—“U” and “A.” 
Anyone may see a “U” picture, but children 
are not allowed to see “A” pictures unless 
accompanied by adults. Simple, isn’t it? “Nell 
Gwynn,” needless to say, was classed “A.” 

Now for the contrast. “Nell Gwynn” was 
recently admitted to the United States, the 
censors reversing their previous decision. 
Knowing that there must have been some 
reason for this change of heart, and suspect- 
ing that the reason was more than likely 
something that had been done to the film, I 
went to see it again in New York for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

What has happened to the picture is this: 
in an effort to disguise the historically ac- 
cepted relations between the heroine and 
Charles II— and thus, presumably, make the 
picture safe for American “kiddies” —every 
dialogue reference to the true nature of the 
relationship has been deleted. (Without, of 
course, fooling anybody.) The result is a 
badly weakened and muddled continuity, to 
say nothing of the loss of some of the pic- 
ture’s most telling lines. 

So far so bad. But, as if that were not 
enough, a culminating idiocy is reserved for 
the closing scene. A clumsy sequence, depict- 
ing the heroine dying amid poverty and 
squalor, has been tacked on in what is 
apparently an attempt to demonstrate the un- 
happy consequences of sin (the same sin, 
incidentally, which the picture has so strenu- 
ously denied up to this point!). 

There is only one thing wrong about this 
(besides bad taste and inconsistency). It is 
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completely false. “Pretty, witty Nelly” ended 
her days in comfort and affluence. The his- 
tory book that says the contrary has yet to be 
written. I happen to be able to remember the 
days when one of the strongest criticisms 
directed against moving pictures was their 
disregard for fact when they undertook his- 
torical themes. Now we have the spectacle 
of the film-makers attempting to avoid that 
offence and the censors forcing them to com- 
mit it! 

Thus, by the means described, an inspiring 
and authentic historical drama has been ren- 
dered ineffectual and inaccurate. 

I am personally inclined to agree with those 
who are opposed to all censorship as a matter 
of principle. But since, as a practical matter, 
we shall probably have moving picture censor- 
ship for some time to come (whether we like 
it or not) isn’t it better to put up a fight to 
make it as intelligent as possible—as our Brit- 
ish cousins have done—than to take it lying 
down? 

Here is a suggestion for a starting point: 


The greatest practical defect of American 
moving picture censorship is its inflexibility. 
There ought, at the very least, to be latitude 
enough to permit the showing of occasional 
pictures treating adult subjects in an adult 
manner—for adult audiences. The present 
American system prohibits this. An adapta- 
tion of the British system would permit it. 
Why doesn’t some responsible organization or 
group begin a definite campaign to bring this 


about? 
H.E:S. 


Library Annals 


I am indebted to Margery Quigley, libra- 
rian of the Free Public Library, Montclair, 
New Jersey, for the following quotation from 
Helen E. Haines’ valuable work, Living With 
Books (Columbia University Press) : 


“In the annals of American librarianship 
there should be some record of men and 
women whose life paths to success, in litera- 
ture, in science, in endeavor of all kinds, have 
opened thru the public library. Sherwood 
Anderson, dumbly groping, thru the poetry he 
discovered on library shelves, toward some 
richer life of the mind; the train boy, Edison, 
seizing knowledge during his noon hours in 
the old Detroit library, etc.” 


Miss Quigley suggests that I appeal to 
readers of the Wilson Bulletin for such cita- 
tions from biographies, autobiographies, and 
other records, of the influence of the public 
library on famous Americans. I do make that 
appeal and shall be delighted to receive in- 
dividual or group citations of this nature. 


Signs Not of the Times 


M. E. Colman, librarian of the Lord Tenny- 
son School, Vancouver, Canada, adds a sign 


to my collection. It is from a business build- 
ing on one of Vancouver’s main streets: 


Offices for Rent 
Few at attractive prices 


Miss Colman (or should it be Mr.?) also 
re-quotes from Punch a masterful book note 
that appeared in a Welsh periodical: 


“Sporting and hunting books are in demand 
this season, as witness the popularity of H. V. 
Morton’s In the Footsteps of His Master.” 


“And this,” concludes my Vancouver corres- 
pondent, “is from H. W. Wilson’s Children’s 
Catalog, Third Supplement, 1933— 

627 Divine. Salvage ” 


Persia No More 


Symptomatic of the growing nationalism of 
the peoples of the world is the recent decision 
of the Persian government that Persia is to 
be known hereafter by her proper name, Iran 
(pronounced ee-rahn). According to S, M. 
Jordan, president of the Alborz College of 
Teheran, the country has been known to its 
inhabitants and neighbors from prehistoric 
times as Iran—Iran the land of the Aryan in 
contrast to Turan the land of the Turk. Mr. 
Jordan continues: 


“Ninety-nine per cent of the people of the 
country, if they heard the name Persia, would 
not recognize it. It is known only to the 
educated few acquainted with English. Cyrus 
and Darius were natives of the province of 
Pars (Fars today) and from the name of 
this province thru Greek and Latin our Eng- 
lish term ‘Persia’ has been derived.” 


The Persian, or, rather, Iranian govern- 
ment has also requested foreign institutions to 
discontinue the use of foreign labels, such as 
American, English, French. The Alborz Col- 
lege of Teheran is merely the new title of 
The American College of Teheran. 


Speaking of place-names, I have never be- 
come reconciled to the queerly illogical cus- 
tom of translating cities and countries into 
foreign tongues. I am sure that Germany can 
never mean the same as Deutschland and that 
Allemagne is a quite different country from 
either. Why, too, should some cities like 
Firenze (Florence) be translated and others 
like Bologna and Berlin remain untouched? 
New York I have heard pronounced with 
some adaptations in various countries, but I 
have never heard a foreigner attempt to 
translate Boston, Worcester, Albany, or 
Seattle. How would he go about it? Names 
are too important to be subject to alterations 
and mutilations. Their roots go too deep. 


S.J.K. 








The School Libraries Section 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems. Pending the appointment of an editorial committee by the School Libraries 
Committee of the A.L.A., notices for these pages should be sent to Louisa A. 


Ward, South High Library, Denver, Colorado. 








T is fun to make plans for “Reading for 

Fun,” the theme of Book Week for 1935. 
The slogan limits the school librarian’s in- 
genuity in no way. Any of those bright plans 
of hers that never seemed to fit into other 
classifications may be brought out and shined 
up and headed “Reading for FUN”; for if 
she likes the plan she will have fun working 
on it, and the students will likely have fun too. 
She will be rewarded for her successful 
efforts, if any, when one of her young clients 
bursts thru the barriers of adolescent reserve 
and shyly admits he has had fun reading a 
book she recommended. 

Have you ever stopped to consider the 
enormous amount of creative activity that 
goes on in school librarians’ heads each year, 
so that new and interesting book week plans 
may be presented hither and thither over this 
country? There is a need for these results 
to be saved for reference by others. Last 
year a step in that direction was taken in 
Cleveland, when Miss Annie Spencer Cutter, 
director of the school department of the 
Public Library, collected the details of the 
1934 book week programs from all the Cleve- 
land schools. For your stimulation, we are 
presenting herewith a few of their ideas. 

The variations played on the old device of 
guessing contests in Cleveland were amazingly 
ingenious. The Alexander Hamilton school 
put color into their contest by making two 
gay posters, one with fifteen book characters 
painted on it, the other with fifteen animal 
book characters. The game was to guess the 
name of the character or animal, the title of 
the book and the author. A few of the char- 
acters were picked to be easily recognized, to 
encourage the student to guess the rest. 

At Fairmont Junior High a game of “Book 
Friends” was played in every English class 
on Friday of Book Week. The librarian 
commented about one answer: “You will be 
amused to know that Jim Hawkins and Long 
John Silver are in Literature and Life, which 
after all is a correct answer altho a perfect 
argument against the reader type of text 
book.” 
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The East Technical Library had a book 
quotation contest to stimulate interest in 
visiting the library, to familiarize the students 
with an especially worth while group of books, 
and to provide a project for the Student 
Council Library Committee. Twenty long quo- 
tations from books were printed in five suc- 
cessive issues of the “Scarab.” Each quotation 
had a clue—a minor character was mentioned, 
or an especially striking incident in the plot. 
The prizes were a subscription to a magazine, 
Popular Science, Radio, etc. for the two 
boys who had the largest number of correct 
answers. The two winners had nineteen cor- 
rect answers. The student committee worked 
out slogans for posters, wrote part of the 
publicity, and selected the list of books from 
which the quotations came. 

The Alexander Hamilton library sent out a 
bulletin to the whole school that read thus: 


“Would you like to travel? Pretend that 
you have traveled, and tell us all about it. 
Write it in the form of a letter to a good 
friend. Make your letter as formal or as 
chatty as you please. 

“Take your trip in the world of books. 
Select those stories from which you have 
received the greatest enjoyment and whose 
characters seemed most real. Give all details. 
Why did you go, and how (by ship, by plane) ? 
What country or countries did you visit? 
Whom did you meet? Was your stay pleasant? 
How did your book friends act? How did 
they dress? These questions give you some 
idea of what you can include in your letter. 

“Seal the envelope and address it to Miss 
Sandt. Mail it from any country with a fac- 
simile of that country’s postage stamp. Drop 
the envelope in the Library Mail Box.” (This 
was made by the student assistants.) 


From the 88 letters that came in, the one 
that got the prize reads in part: 


The Alm 
August 1, 1914 
Dear Alice: 

... We had quite a stormy voyage on the 
way but arrived in England in due time. Of 
course it had to be raining so we immediately 
taxied to a hotel. Auntie is such a droll thing! 


Dae ae ae 
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I wanted to teke a stroll in the rain, but no! 
She had me stay in and read to her for three 
days straight with all of enchanting and busy 
London about me. Of course, I am trying to 
be as agreeable as possible. . . 

I could never tell how we got to Nugord 
because it was all so much like a dream. One 
day as we were traveling by train, by some 
dreadful mistake of the conductor, we missed 
our station and landed at some out-of-the-way 
place, where we learned that we would have 
to wait several days for another train. Oh! 
but it was so thrilling! Auntie and I went to 
the little general store, which was the only 
building for miles around, and sat down in a 
corner. Finally an old Swedish man came 
up to us. He took us to his employer’s home 
at Nugord. The road was bumpy and the 
buggy was almost falling apart so that we 
appreciated the hospitality of Mamsell Maia 
Lisa and her husband, Sven Liliecrona, at 
Lovdala. . . Our next stop was Amsterdam 
in Holland. Aunt Emma knew a quaint old 
Dutchman whom we visited. He was a doctor 
and as he was just setting out to go to the 
house of a sick person, he offered to take us. 
My aunt graciously declined, but, of course, 
I went. 

A girl of about my own age, fourteen, had 
just come for the doctor. On the way we 
became quite friendly. She was a rather odd 
little person with the roundest little face and 
the most beautiful flaxen braids. .. Her name 
was Gretchen Brinker. . . Then we went on 
our way again. In our travels thru Switzerland 
she brought me up to see the Alm Uncle 
high up on a mountain where I have just 
become acquainted with his dear little grand 
daughter whom he calls Heidi. . . 

Hoping that you all are well at home, I 
remain as ever yours. 

RutH LANGMEAD 


If you can remember as far back as last 
year, you doubtless remember that book week 
was about hobbies. (As if you still are not 
handing out books made popular that week!) 
The Cleveland schools developed many inter- 
esting angles of the hobby theme, even capi- 
talizing on the student’s innate curiosity about 
his teacher. Twenty teachers of the Glenville 
High School were asked to name their hobbies. 
Twenty books illustrating these hobbies were 
displayed. The students looked over the books 
and guessed what hobby belonged to what 
teacher. The titles were very interesting— 
Herndon’s Golf Made Easier; Becker’s Memo: 
Go Fishing; Marcelles’ French Cooking for 
Every Woman; Kunz’s Precious Stones. 


The John Hay faculty seems to be given 
to writing books. Sixteen books written by 
them were displayed. If the students were as 
interested as school librarians in noting the 
name of Miss Carlota Greer (of food and 
chemistry fame), and Miss Lucretia Hunter 
(“Girl today, the woman tomorrow”) the dis- 
play was successful. 


The Wilbur Wright Junior High went in 
to the hobby business as only an enthusiastic 
junior high school could. They made a survey 
of the hobbies of every one in school. This 
was done thru oral or written reports in 
English classes. They compiled statistics from 
these reports, published accounts in the school 
paper, and asked for exhibits from students 
who had the exhibiting kind of hobbies. The 
library evidently overflowed with hobbies, 
from which one stamp and several buttons 
were stolen. That seems not a bad record 
considering there were on display guns, moc- 
casins, sea horses (dried), and a Sunday 
School memory scrapbook. The most startling 
result of this extensive program was that the 
faculty decided to organize a faculty hobby 
club. Any teacher who could talk for twenty 
minutes on his hobby was eligible. Twenty 
minutes is a long time. 

The hobby exhibit threw a gleam of light 
on a dark problem for one of the teachers of 
the Thomas Jefferson high school. “An Eng- 
lish teacher,” reports the librarian, “said when 
she first read the bulletin in class announcing 
the hobby exhibit, the children were enthusi- 
astic. One boy in particular showed the 
only evidence of interest he had displayed that 
year. He comes from a poor home, is inclined 
to be sullen, and has never in any way con- 
tributed to the class work. She said his face 
lighted up when she read the bulletin and he 
volunteered the information that he raised 
homing pigeons. It was arranged that he 
bring two of the pigeons and give a talk 
about them to the class. I was invited to 
hear the talk. It was given in a dignified 
way and was most informative. He was 
invited to repeat the talk in two other classes 
and in the library. At the end of the period 
he released the pigeons from the window. His 
talk was accepted in the place of a book 
review which was long overdue.” 

This talk was the one exception to the rule 
that otherwise seemed universal—that no 
“live” hobbies could be displayed. The Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School said they would 
make an exception if any one “had a pet 
elephant, but remember No Pet Mice!” Tom 
Jefferson Jr. librarian, did you get the 
elephant? 


Longmans, Green & Company, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York will be glad to send free 
upon request a pamphlet biography of Rose 
Wilder Lane and mimeographed biographical 
material upon Julian R. Meade, author of 
I Live in Virginia, 
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WE are inclined to agree with Anne 

Carroll Moore that the theme for 
Book Week this year, “Reading for 
Fun,” is the best ever. Unless a child 
can be convinced that reading is fun— 
as much as baseball, skating, radio, the 
movies, and other forms of. diversion— 
there is little hope of converting him or 
her into a constant reader. Librarians 
have a splendid opportunity for some 
really imaginative displays. We shall be 
happy to hear about them and see the 


pictures. 
MM 


It is good news, wonderfully good 
news, that $600,000, the largest state 
fund ever provided for public libraries 
has been made available for the coming 
biennium to Illinois libraries. As the 
A.L.A. Bulletin comments, this appro- 
priation, together with an Ohio state 
aid fund of $100,000 and at least a dozen 
increases in appropriations for state li- 
brary agencies, is “encouraging evidence 
that libraries like schools are beginning 
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at Random 





to share in the economic upturn.” A 
long road must be traveled, however, in 
most states before budgets are restored 
to their pre-depression levels. 
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Two scenes from 
Ruth 
Marionette show, 
“Millions of 
Cats,”’ which 
been produced in 


Trappan’s 


has 


several libraries 
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LINCOLN 
LIBRARY 


A HOME-MADE LIBRARY, SIXTH GRADE, LINCOLN SCHOOL, AUSTIN, MINN. 


Note the bulletin board display of 


Ruth Trappan, teacher of art in the Edison 
Junior High School, West Orange, N.J., has 
been most successful the last year or two 
with her marionette show, “Millions of Cats,” 
based on Wanda G4g’s book, which she has 
given in a number of New Jersey libraries. 

The old man and old woman are stuffed 
figures, the former dressed in green and rust 
color, the latter in figured purple. The old 
man seems to have quite a way with cats. 
Once during rehearsals, reports Miss Trappan, 
he called “Here, kitty, kitty,” in his usual way 
and attracted a real cat named Smithers, who 
refused to leave him until forcibly ejected. 
The cats that follow the old man are of 
sponge rubber hung on one control. They have 
three varieties of squeaks. 

“We have let the children come back stage 
after the show,” writes Miss Trappan. “Most 
of them seem to have come with the object 
of locating the rest of the millions of cats. 
One little girl asked if I made the puppets. 
When I told her I had, she said, ‘You made 
them good,’ then went into conference with 
her little friend. I gathered from the con- 
versation that they were in a great hurry, 
but was quite surprised when I learned they 
were rushing home to make their puppets 
and put on their show by three o'clock, it 
then being noon.” 

wm Me Me 


Building, as well as conducting, their own 
miniature library has been an activity of fifth 
and sixth grade pupils at the Lincoln School, 
Austin, Minnesota, under the guidance of their 
teacher, Florence Micken. Methods of classi- 


‘‘How Man Has Kept Records” 

fying and arranging books on the shelves were 
studied at the Austin Public Library. In addi- 
tion to books already owned by the class, 
pupils brought books of their own for others 
to enjoy. The public library also contributed 
a group of books. Study of the modern 
library led to an interest in “How Man Has 
Kept Records” thru the ages. The children 
made Hebrew scrolls, Babylonian tablets, In- 
dian memory sticks, and illuminated manu- 
scripts. The history of paper making was 
also traced and a sheet of paper made from 
shredded linen rags. The library corner has 
proven a source of great joy and help to the 
boys and girls who helped build it. 


MM 


One of the most interesting questions to 
develop in library work in the future is the 
problem of the school librarian and the libra- 
rian of universities and colleges in getting 
the cooperation of the faculty in teaching 
the use of the library. There should eventu- 
ally be a collection of lessons requiring 
knowledge of library resources that have 
been tested and found useful for teachers 
and professors in every department. 

Of course, the technical matters such as 
use of the card catalog and other routine 
matters in the library may need to be taught 
by the librarian, but every teacher and pro- 
fessor should send students to the library 
to do practical work and learn how to use 
the library by using it. 

Examples of experience in this field are 
invited. 
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In the Northwestern corner of the province 
of Asturias (north of Spain) there exists a 
rudimentary system of country libraries which, 
tho limited as yet to a small district, is ex- 
panding in the neighboring ones and will, in 
the course of a few years, cover a wide zone. 

It is the logical development of the “Biblio- 
teca Popular” established in 1922 in the small 
town of Castropol (capital of the district) 
by a few university students. 

This Biblioteca, like its branches, is free 
to the inhabitants of the district. It has 3,500 
volumes; readers have free access to the 
shelves and a dictionary catalog is being 
prepared. Indexes of some sections have 
been printed and circulated widely. 

There are 12 village branches, two of them 
housed in private houses, three in farmers’ 
societies and the rest in buildings of their 
own, either lent for the purpose by the 
owners or rented. All branches have their 
own collection of books supplemented by lots 
sent over from the Castropol library for 3 or 
4 months. Any reader may borrow, thru the 
respective branch, any other book he may 
want from the central library. 

As there is no library legislation in Spain, 
these libraries live mainly on the small 
monthly or yearly fees contributed by some 
supporters. There are many reasons to hope 
that in a few years the number of library 
patrons will be such as to be able to force 
municipal support for the undertaking. 

These Libraries, working under such handi- 
caps, will be very grateful if specimens of 
printed library publicity such as_ reports, 
readers’ guides, instruction in the use of 
libraries, etc., would be sent to them to be 
used as models for similar publications which 
are being considered now. On its part, the 
Biblioteca Popular of Castropol will send 
with great pleasure its bulletin La Biblioteca 
and other publications to anybody interested. 

Write to Biblioteca Popular, Castropol, 
Asturias, Spain. 


A novelty in library clubs is the New 
Jersey School Library Council Association, an 
organization of students from high schools in 
various parts of the state who are interested 
in library work. Grace Russell, Linden (N. J.) 
High School, the Secretary-Treasurer of this 
active group, sends us the following account 
of its origin and purpose: 

_ About seven years ago several school libra- 
rians decided that the students who so will- 
ingly and faithfully helped in the library 
should have some way of becoming acquainted 
with similar groups in other schools. The 
first week end in May is always the time for 
the spring meeting of the New Jersey Second- 
ary Teacher’s Association. Librarians were 
invited to bring one or two representatives 
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from their student group to attend a meeting 
held for them at the same time the librarians 
were attending a conference. Often the 
speaker from the adult group would attend 
the junior meeting and thus encourage their 
interest. It became a problem in two ways 
for the librarian: ffirst, in selecting the 
limited group, and secondly in making it 
necessary to divide her time between two 
meetings. About three years ago it was de- 
cided to have a fall and spring meeting for 
the student or council group apart from the 
adult meeting. The organization is very 
elastic and any school whose librarian is a 
member of the state organization may join 
this group upon payment of.one dollar dues 
for the group. 

We have met in Lawrenceville, Westfield, 
Princeton, Newark, etc. The number attend- 
ing is apt to vary according to the ease with 
which the school is reached. The time of 
the meeting is decided early in the school 
year by the sponsors for that year. 


As a report on the summary and findings of 
the first phase of an extensive research in 
specific reading situations with representative 
groups of adults of limited education, the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has issued An Experi- 
mental Reading Study in the Joint Library- 
Adult Elementary Education Field, by Eliza- 
beth C. Morriss, Marion V. Morse, and Edna 
Phillips. Behind the ponderous title of the 
pamphlet lurk the valuable first findings of 
the investigators “based on procedures in 
which the emphasis is on the human element.” 
The reading list of 153 promising books for 
the use of adults of limited education will be 
found particularly helpful by all librarians. 


With laudable enterprise, in keeping with 
the belief of Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian, 
that the large library in addition to its routine 
services may well make some contribution 
toward book lists, bibliographies, and other 
literary and reference tools, the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, has issued Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, “a selected bibliography of 
the best available editions of his writings, of 
biographies and criticisms of him, and of 
references showing his relations with his 
contemporaries.” The compilers are Virginia 
W. Kennedy and Mary N. Barton. As with 
all publications of the Enoch Pratt library, a 
good deal of care has been lavished on the 
typography. The detailed annotations will 
prove extremely helpful to all workers in the 
field of English literature. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge: a bibliography is a fiftieth an- 
niversary publication of the Baltimore library. 
The price is $2.50. 
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THE INSPIRATION OF ‘“‘TREASURE ISLAND” 


This small island in a park opposite Stevenson’s home 


on Herriot Row, Edinburgh, gave 


Stevenson the idea for ‘“Treasure Island.” 


J. Bertram Lippincott, dean of American 
publishers, will celebrate on September first 
the sixtieth anniversary of his entry into the 
publishing business. President of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company for many years, he relinquished 
this office in 1926 to become Chairman of the 
Board, without diminution of his activity and 
interest in what is so generally considered 
an arduous industry. 

During Mr. Lippincott’s sixty years of 
active business life, more than 20,000,000 books 
bearing the Lippincott imprint have been 
issued by the general trade department alone, 
exclusive of the millions of medical and text 
books published during that time. 

Mr. Lippincott has seen many books pub- 
lished and forgotten, such as Ouida’s senti- 
mental novels and the “epoch-making” sex 
novel, The Quick or the Dead?, by Amelie 
Rives. He has seen many best sellers come 
and go: Hall Caine’s The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me was perhaps the firm’s greatest, 
Grace Livingston Hill’s romances, the most 


consistent. 
Me me 


The Texas Library Association is to be 
congratulated for its Handbook of Texas 
Libraries, Number Four, published in ob- 
servance of the Texas Centennial, 1836-1936. 
This impressive, illustrated volume of almost 
200 pages presents the records of the Library 
Association’s first thirty years, historical and 
descriptive notes on Texas libraries, statistical 
reports for 1933 and 1934, a survey of library 


conditions in the state, and much miscellaneous 
material. Copies of the Handbook may be 
purchased for one dollar from Julia Ideson, 
Editor, Public Library, Houston, Texas. 


Recently arrived from India is a Catalogue 
of Bengali Books Classified under the Dewey 
Decimal System of Classification, compiled 
by P. C. Acharjya. To suit the convenience 
of Indian readers, authors’ forenames are 
used, instead of surnames, in the special 
Author Table of books in Indian vernaculars. 
Copies of the catalog are obtainable at 10 
cents a copy from the Hony. Secretary, E.I. 
Ry. Indian Institute, Lillooah, District How- 
rah, India. 


The Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 West 
45 St., New York, under the new editorship 
of Trentwell Mason White, is planning to 
build a strong American list along the lines 
so successfully developed for nearly a century 
by the famous British firm of Sir Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, Ltd. 


The Horn Book, which appeared in a 
recommended list of children’s book reviews 
and library literature in last month’s Wilson 
Bulletin (p.24), should have been classified 
as a bi-monthly rather than as a quarterly. 








The Mail Bag 


[Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence col- 
umns of the Wilson Bulletin are open to all 
our readers for debate and comment. The 
Editor is not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in these columns. ] 


Tale of Two Cities 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on one of the best pages 
ever struck off by the editor (The Roving 
Eye for September). And does the A.L.A. 
Denver convention need a breath of fresh air! 

The manner in which the periodicals sec- 
tion disposed of the problem of “radical peri- 
odical literature” as merely an amusing study 
in psycho-pathology of passing interest and 
amusement to some people; the admission that 
several of the large city libraries suffer the 
New Masses—thru mass pressure; the dis- 
closure that “radical” literature is tossed be- 
tween the two horns of “gift” and the require- 
ment of “literary excellence,” while dozens of 
conservative magazines find safe haven with- 
out these sine qua nons—these take the cake 
for “liberalism” among librarians, who are 
supposed to be the ones interested in preserv- 
ing the literary aspects of American cultural 
development. (And it is no mere amusing 
study in psycho-pathology. ) 

There were young librarians (and some 
older ones, too) present at the Denver con- 
vention who were sore in spirit at witnessing 
this sham battle between the rubber swords 
of the administrative guards and the con- 
veniently erected straw man of “radical peri- 
odical literature”; but most of these con- 
scientious strays had a holy fear of losing 
their bread and butter—hence, no overpower- 
ing urge to speak their minds. So peace 
reigned. Anyway, some thought: What’s the 
use? Merit isn’t what the library periodical 
censors are after anyway. If it were they 
wouldn’t exclude many of the magazines that 
publish all (or the most important) magazine 
writings of such nationally and internationally 
famous figures as: Isidor Schneider, Horace 
Gregory, Genevieve Taggard, W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender, and Cecil Day Lewis, among 
the poets; Odets, Lawson, Peters, Sklar, 
Wexley, in drama; Hicks, Schneider, Gregory, 
Rolland, Barbusse, in criticism; Nearing, 
Strachey, Dutt, Gilman, Warne, in economics; 
Briffault in sociology and anthropology; For- 
sythe in humor; Spivak in reportage; Hacker 
and Josephson in history; these, to name but 
a few. 

There were two or three addresses of real 
significance at Denver, but most of them were 
indifferent. (At the Junior Members’ Round 
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Table the significant items consisted of two 
short talks on the vital necessity of adequate 
social security for librarians, as at present 
embodied only in the Lundeen Social Insur- 
ance Bill.) 

In sharp contrast with Denver stands the 
Portland convention of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association held two months later. 
Here was little windy rhetoric, but the fresh 
breath of youthful and progressive efforts to 
bring increased democracy into librarianship 
Margaret Clay, the clear-thinking, straight- 
shooting president, crystallized in her presi- 
dential remarks the thoughts that: 


Literature must not become a mere tool 
for the librarian but must also remain a 
joyous and vital chart to clear thinking 
and acting. 

Librarians must rapidly become politically 
and economically minded, for their inter- 
ests are closely akin to those of the 
longshoremen and lumberjacks; neutrality 
is impossible in a rapidly changing world 

Professional security and freedom of 
speech, thought, and assemblage must be 
ever more zealously guarded. 


Resolutions were presented : 

Against war and fascism. 

For federal aid. 

For rank and file democratic control of 
library government and against bureauc- 
racy. 

For the establishment of a quarterly bulletin 
to deal with northwest library and cog- 


nate affairs (and forces militating against 
them). 


Papers were read that dealt with war and 
fascist trends, the deplorable state of library 
support, and the need for increased democ- 
racy in librarianship. All the resolutions 
were approved (as introduced or in an 
altered form)—after warm debate—except the 
first. Discussion showed that a narrow defini- 
tion of “professionalism” has thus far kept 
the majority from unitedly combating the very 
forces (which most of them individually hate) 
that may soon have by the throat the very 
reason for their existence—cultural advance- 
ment. 

Thus, the tale of two cities, Denver and 
Portland. Crystal clear is the fact that social 
consciousness is decidedly on the increase 
among librarians. Crystal clear—when the 
rank and file has the opportunity of express- 
ing itself. 


MarRIAN HARMON 


Wilson Bulletin for 


Let Us Bestir Ourselves! 


To the Editor: 


I am interested to see by the September 
issue of the Bulletin that you plan a series of 
articles on the broader phases of librarianship. 
Also, I read with great interest in this issue, 
the letter from Mary McClair of Portland, 
Oregon, describing the meeting of the alumni 
of the University of Washington Library 
School, held May 29. 

It is encouraging to find that librarians are 
“beginning to wake up.” 

It has always seemed to me that the meet- 
ings of the American Library Association 
gave far too much time to details of library 
technique and administration and far too 
little to these wider and more far-reaching 
issues. 

Social conditions are changing so rapidly, 
especially in large cities. The “talkies,” the 
radio and organized social activities are en- 
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grossing more and more of the time of 
readers and potential readers—already we 
experience a steady decrease of juvenile 
readers—and crowded living conditions, form- 
erly existing only among the very poor, are 
now prevalent in our big cities. All these 
things concern us vitally. How are we pre- 
paring to meet the changes that must come? 

I am not suggesting that the day of the 
public library is passing, but its sphere of 
usefulness is going to change and change 
radically, and unless we are more alert than 
we have been in the past other organizations 
will cut the ground from under our feet. The 
number of special libraries that have sprung 
up in the last twenty years is eloquent witness 
of lost opportunities. Let us bestir ourselves! 

May I, in closing, express my appreciation 
of the generous way in which you open your 
pages to the “rank and file.” 


DorotHy M. THISTLETHWAITE 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library 





Report on Staff Associations 


NE of the most serious and wide-awake 

groups in the library world is The Li- 
brary Discussion Group, a number of Seattle 
(Washington) librarians who meet monthly to 
discuss library problems. The organization 
dates back to the University of Washington 
Library School Alumni Association banquet in 
May 1935, at which some need was expressed 
for a closer study of library problems than 
was afforded by the annual meetings of state 
or regional associations. The Library Discus- 
sion Group is attended mainly by librarians 
from the University of Washington Library 
and the Seattle Public Library. From forty to 
fifty persons, including administrators, as- 
sistants, and unemployed librarians, attend 
the meetings. 

At a recent meeting the discussion centered 
on staff associations, their purposes and poli- 
cies. A Committee on Aims and Purposes of 
Staff Associations was formed to investigate 
the subject further. The committee in session, 
reports June Voss, president of The Library 
Discussion Group, agreed that the general 
purposes of any association of library 
workers, as such, should be that of giving 
the rank and file of workers an opportunity 
to make themselves articulate and effective 
in the promotion of libraries and of all facili- 
ties for increasing library service, including 
satisfactory working conditions, professional 
standards, etc.; it being held that the welfare 
of the individual library worker and that of 
the institution thru which he functions are 
necessarily interdependent. 


As a corollary of the above, it was held 
that the general purpose of a staff association 
would be the promotion by the staff of the 
individual library’s welfare in all its aspects, 
both in its relation to the group or community 
which it specifically serves and in its relation 
to the library movement of which it is a 
component part. 

This general purpose was felt to imply that 
the staff association should be a democratic 
organization thru which the workers as a 
whole could have something to say about the 
policies of the library, both internal and 
external; and also one thru which they could 
contact the community which they serve, in- 
terpret their work to it, and make a concerted 
effort to secure its whole-hearted support, 
especially its financial support, that being the 
bread-and-butter foundation on which all rests. 

In addition, this general purpose was held 
to necessarily imply that a staff association 
should be organized so as to give the indi- 
vidual member opportunities for inspiration, 
personal development and knowledge of sig- 
nificant trends in his community and in the 
library world so that he may more effectively 
carry out the objects of promoting the li- 
brary’s welfare. 


_A. Helene Scherff of The Bloomfield (N.J.) Public 
Library reports that a 9B class had come from the 
local high school for instruction in use of the library. 
At the close of the short talk by the librarian in 
charge, a mimeographed questionnaire pertaining to 
the instruction was given to each pupil. One of the 
questions concerning the arrangement of books was: 
“What M ia-? fo oneray oe oo thruout the 
country?”’, to whi a student repli in writing: 
“The Due Dismal System.” ss — 
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NEW catalog is on its way! The catalog 

of educational, or non-theatrical films, has 

begun to take form! Catalogs of films are 
arriving daily from producers and distributors 
and as fast as they arrive these are being 
checked, clipped, and pasted for our editorial 
work. We have met with gratifying cooperation 
on all sides and are assured daily of the need 
for, and interest in, such a catalog. 

It is as yet undecided whether to include all 
films available or to make our catalog of a 
selective nature including a, educational 
films and those made by commercial firms when 
the advertising features are not objectionable 
and contain definite educational value. 

Any and all suggestions will be most welcome, 
both as to our policies of selection and as to 
the actual form of our catalog. If anyone has 
already made a film catalog of any sort for 
his own use we should greatly appreciate 
samples of the entries used, 


Wilson Book Notes 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1934-1935. 
Comp. by Donald Gilchrist. No. 2. xii, 102p. 
$1 postpaid. 

This is the second of the annual lists begun 
last year by The Association of Research Libra- 
ries for the National Research Council and 
The American Council of Learned Societies. In 
form it is similar to, and continues, the annual 
list in the field of science published since 1920 
by the National Research Council. Its scope has 
been broadened to cover all fields of study. The 
list is classified, with indexes by author and 
to subjects and cross references used. 


SPEECH INDEX. By Roberta Briggs Sutton. 
350p. $3. 

A new first aid for the public, college or 
school librarian. It will answer a wide variety 
of calls for information—speeches for every 
occasion—to use or to serve as models—for 
club meetings, class use, contests, celebrations 
of holidays or special events, dinners, dedica- 
tions, unveilings, acceptance of office, presenta- 
tion of ft—to mention only a few. In dic- 
tionary form—with abundance of cross refer- 
ences. 


MORB FIRST FACTS. By Joseph N. Kane. 
In press. $2.75 (to libraries $2.25) 

A supplement to the author’s Famous First 
Facts: Record of the First Happenings, Dis- 
coveries and Inventions in the United States, 
supplying 1800 additional ‘‘facts."’ These two 
volume together will relieve the reference 
librarian of many demands for information, 
whether it be to settle claims of ‘‘firsts,”” dates, 
names, etc. of people, organizations, happen- 
ings, discoveries, etc., as well as to furnish 
many other curious facts for which requests are 
often made. The book is supplfed with geo- 
graphical and chronological indexes, an index by 
“days’’ to both volumes, and 38 illustrations. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES MANUAL. Ed. by A. S. 
Cooke. vii,169 pages. Delivered from Lon- 
don $3; from N.Y. $3.35 postpaid. 

The preparation of this Manual was under- 
taken, as E. Salter Davies says in his intro- 
duction to it, in order to fill a serious gap in 
the history of the English county library 
movement, for many developments have taken 
place since the books of Gray and McLeod 
were written ten years or more ago. Thirteen 
chapters cover the history of the county library 
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movement in England and Scotland, and, what 
will make it of interest to librarians elsewhere, 
many of the details of organization and manage- 
ment, such as Legislation, Routine, Staff, Book 
selection, Classification and cataloging, Registra- 
tion methods, Extension work, and the like. 
There is a bibliography also. 


LIBRARY CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE. J. H. 
Pafford. 354p. In press. From London 
$5.25; from N.Y. $6.00 postpaid. 

This book’ deals with cooperation between 
libraries in Europe, in the lending of books, 
including also descriptions of the machinery 
set up for the purpose, such as union catalogs, 
bibliographical information bureaus, and other 
means. According to the author, ‘‘the end of 
the work is to establish such a system within 
and between each count that every library 
may supply, with a minimum of cost, delay 
and inconvenience to itself and others, any 
‘serious’ book for which it is asked."’ 

The book is in two parts: Chapters 1 to 4 
present a general discussion of the theory and 
practice of cooperation, and Chapters 5-11, a 
history and description of cooperation in and 
between various ropean countries. A _ bibli- 
ography is included. 


READING FOR BACKGROUND: Lists of 
books published in cooperation with the 
A. L. A. School Libraries Committee. 


Teachers or librarians looking for supple- 
mentary reading or reference material to enrich 
the teaching of subjects in the curriculum will 
find these lists just what they are searching 
for. Four are now available: 

1. Background Readings for American His- 

tory. By Jean C. Roos. 

2. a Shall We Read Next? By Jean C. 

00s. 

3. Readings for French, Latin, German. By 

Alice R. Brooks. 

4. Books about Spain. By Mabel Williams 

Price of each list: Single copy, 35¢ postpaid 
Orders for 10 or more copies, of the same title 
or assorted, half price. 


LA SCHEDA CUMULATIVA ITALIANA 

Mr. Huntington, editor of La Scheda, has 
concluded an arrangement with the Library of 
Congress whereby he is to be furnished regularly 
with L. C. card numbers assigned to new Italian 
books. These numbers are to be printed in the 
future in La Scheda, and the annual volume 
for 1935 will carry all numbers assigned for 
books in Italian since January 1935....Sub- 
scriptions to La Scheda for 1935 will include 
as the fourth quarterly issue an annua! cumula- 
tion, complete for Italian books of the year 
in one alphabet. On_ subscriptions received 
direct thru The H. W. Wilson Company, a 
bound annual will be sent. ... Mr. Huntington 
announces that the Italian Literary Guide Serv- 
ice, of which he was director, is no longer in 
existence—all mail should be sent to La Scheda 
Cumulativa Italiana, Anacapri, Italy. .. . Special 
offer to new subscribers on La Scheda, annua! 
volumes for 1932, 1933, 1934 and quarterly service 
for 1935, $18.50, postpaid. 


We shall publish in December a supplement 
to the new Reference Shelf on Socialization 
of Medicine, by Julia E. Johnsen. It will con- 
tain a bibliography of new material issued up 


to that time, with excerpts from the more 
important items. These excerpts will provide 
new material for constructive and rebuttal! 


(Continued on last page) 














The Book Preview 


— for October 1935 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Butetin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


DOCTORAL dissertations accepted by Amer- 
ican universities, 1934-1935 (no. a Ed. by 


D. B. Gilchrist. 102p $1 postpaid Wilson 
(Ready) 
016.3782 Dissertations, American—Bibliog- 
raphy 
Doctoral dissertations accepted during the 
year are recorded in this list, arranged by 
classes, with an author index and an alpha- 
betical subject index. This continues the 


series of yearly lists of which the first was 
published a year ago, and future lists will be 
published annually. Compiled for the National 
research council and the American council of 
learned societies by the Association of research 
libraries. 


FIRKINS, INA TEN EYCK, comp. Index to 
plays: supplement. 150p $4 (Also, with Index 
to Plays: 1800-1926 in one volume, $10) 
Service basis Wilson (Ready) 

016.8 Drama—Bibliography 

This supplement indexes 3284 plays, by 1335 
authors, most of them works that have been 
published since 1927. The form of indexing 
is the same as in the earlier volume, an author 
index with full data, and a separate title and 
subject index with reference to the author 
entry. (See Who’s Who in Library Service) 


ABRIDGED high school catalog; a selection of 
1200 books based on the Standard catalog 
for high school libraries, edited by Zaidee 
Brown, Minnie Eari Sears, Isabel Monro, 
Dorothy E. Cook. 30ip Service basis Wilson 
(Ready) 

027.8 School libraries (High Schools). Chil- 
dren’s literature—Bibliography 


An abridged edition of the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, published in re- 
sponse to a demand from state library boards, 
and from high school librarians. This smaller 
catalog consists of 1200 titles which were 
starred for first purchase in the 1932 edition 
of the Catalog and in the 1933, 1934, 1935 sup- 
plements. It contains about one third the 
number of titles to be found in the larger 
catalog. Small schools which cannot afford 
the larger Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, or which buy only a ve limited 
number of books may find this abridged edi- 
tion more suited to their needs than the un- 
abridged one. A supplement to this abridged 
edition will be published next year. 


KANE, JOSEPH NATHAN. More first facts. 
$2.75; to librarians $2.25 Wilson (In prepara- 
tion) 

030.1 Encyclopedias and dictionaries 


A supplementary volume to Famous 
Facts, containing 1800 additional items. 


First 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 


COLUMBIA encyclopedia, in one volume; com- 
piled and edited at Columbia University, 
Clarke F. Ansiey, editor in chief. 1949p 
$17.50; before Oct. 17, $15 Columbia univ. 
press (Oct. 17) 


031 Encyclopedias and dictionaries 


Columbia University Press created The Co- 
lumbia Encyclopedia in one volume with the 
aim of making it the finest and most practical 
of all encyclopedias in respect to both format 
and contents at the lowest possible price, be- 
cause the realm of human knowledge has been 
broadened until an encyclopedia can no longer 
try to include the whole of it, because even if it 
could the articles would be too technical or 
special for the general reader and too dated 
or inadequate for a reader already well-versed 
in the subject-matter; because, on the other 
hand, an encyclopedia that gives first aid, 
rather than exhaustive, technical articles, be- 
comes increasingly valuable with the progress 
of specialization and the accumulation of new 
knowledge, and, finally, because such an en- 
cyclopedia can, directly or indirectly, lead any 
reader to all that books hold on its various 
subjects by the addition of helpful bibliograph- 
ical suggestions. 

The scope of the contents is universal, but 
of special appeal to Americans. For example, 
it includes all incorporated places in the United 
States with a population of one thousand or 
more; also, many unincorporated and smaller 
places that are of interest for historic or other 
reasons. At the same time, The Oolumbia En- 
cyclopedia is, for example, the only encyclo- 
pedia to present every proper name in the 
King James Bible. The style is entirely un- 
technical, being suited for quick and easy 
reading by any person not already well-versed 
or expert in e subject-matter. There is 
throughout a rigid distinction between fact and 
hypothesis. And no editorial opinion or par- 
tiality for creed or kind, or for one scientific, 
economic or philosophical theory or another. 
Brevity has been achieved by elimination of 
paragraphs and indication of the exhaustive 
cross-references by use of small caps in the 


text. Abbreviation of words, however, has 
been held to a minimum. Pronunciation is 
given in every case where a word may be 


mispronounced; for example, the name Worces- 
ter or Reading. But The Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia in no way trespasses upon the territory 
of a dictionary, and, in fact, leaves illustrations 
as well as definitions to the dictionary. Like- 
wise there are no maps and data properly 
belonging in an atlas. The bibliographies aim 
only to name good books for first reading in 
their subjects, books with good bibliographies 
having been preferred, in the belief that such 
books best show the way to a reader who 
seeks special or technical information. There 
are 52,753 articles and 45,294 cross-references. 
Eight years of editorial work, involving a staff 
of experts in every field, went into its prepa- 
ration. (See Huntting list) 
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100 PHILOSOPHY 


McCOMAS, HENRY CLAY. Ghosts ! have 
talked with. 192p $2 Williams & Wilkins 
(Ready) 

133.9 Spiritualism. Superstition 

A highly entertaining discussion by a com- 
petent psychologist of spiritualism, mediums, 
séances, and weird experiences. The analysis 
and interpretation is critical, but not unfriend- 
ly. The author describes his own séance, as 
well as those of several famous mediums, and 
adds an important chapter entitled Why we 
are superstitious. 


200 RELIGION 


CASTELLIO, S&BASTIAN, attributed author. 
Concerning heretics: whether they are to be 
persecut and how they are to be treated: 
a collection of the opinions of learned men 
both ancient and modern. Now first done 
into English, together with excerpts from 
other works of Sebastian Castellio and David 
Joris on religious ow by Roland H. Bain- 
ton. (Records of civilization: sources and 
studies, no. 22) 342p il $4 Columbia univ. 
press (Oct. 3) 


261.7 Heresy. Religious liberty 


The publication of this book in 1554 was one 
of the landmarks in the struggle for religious 
liberty; it protested Calvin's instigation of 
the execution of Michael Servetus for the lat- 
ter’s denial of infant baptism, etc. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


COLE, GEORGE DOUGLAS HOWARD. Eco- 
nomic planning. 400p $3 Knopf (Oct. 22) 


330.1 Economic policy 


A thorough survey of the subject - the 
author of A Guide Through World haos,. 
economist at Oxford, and adviser to the British 
government. Explains why it is proposed that 
we create and conform to an economic plan, 
the ibilities of planning under capitalism, 
problems arising from the planni of agri- 
culture, foreign trade, money, and incomes, 
the nature of the machinery of national plan- 
— the results of the planning so far done 
in the United States, Italy, Germany and Soviet 
Russia. (See STC for other books by this 


author) 
McKEE, SAMUEL. Labor in colonial New 
York, 1664-1776. (Studies in history, eco- 


nomics and public law, no. 410) 193p $3 Co- 
lumbia univ. press (Read:) 
331 Labor and laboring classes—New York 
(State) 
The first description of free laborers, appren- 
tices, indentured servants and slaves as related 
of the whole institution of labor in the 
| rece industrial system of colonial New 
or 


ADDAMS, JANE. Twenty years at Hull! house; 
The second twenty years at Hull house. 2v 
in 1 205p il $3.50 Macmillan (Oct.) 

331.852 Hull house, Chicago. Chicago—Social 
conditions 
These two books are now issued in one 
volume, since together they reveal the story 
of Jane Addams’ long life—rich with details 
of her work, her philosophy, her experiences, 
her opinions. (See STC) 


BREMER, C. DANIEL. American bank fail- 
ures. (Studies in history, economics and 
public law, no. 412) 144p $2.25 Columbia univ. 
press (Ready) 

332.1 Banks and”* banking—United States 
Legislators and organized banking interests 
disregarded for over a decade the rapidly in- 
creasing number of bank failures in this coun- 
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try, until the inevitable collapse of more than 
16,000 banks made legislative action imperative. 
This dark chapter is analyzed in this record 
of bank failures from 1865 to 1935. 


O'CONNOR, HARVEY. 
$3 Day (Oct.) 
338.2 Steel industry and trade—United 
States 


Steel-dictator. 384p il 


A swift and fearless story of this key in- 
dustry. It lifts the pall of smoke which has 
surrounded the inner precincts of the kingdom 
of steel as well as its factories. It reveals a 
powerful autocracy governed by its own bar- 
ons; a grimy nation within which production 
and prices are controlled, labor is ruled with 
an iron first, and financial practices are kept 
a relative mystery. 


ARNOLD, THURMAN WESLEY. Symbols of 
eo 280p $2.50 Yale univ. press (Oct. 


353 United States—Politics and government 


This in an exposure of the astonishing ra- 
tionalizations out of which our institutions are 
built and which are seemingly an integral part 
of their functioning. Mr Arnold scrutinizes 
these legal fictions in a wholly original way. 
His point of view is novel, his puncturing of 
well-established beliefs is amusing, and at the 
bottom of it all he says there is the serious 
intention of applying to our social relationships 
pt neta of the technique of the laboratory 
sciences. 


COLLINS, VIRGIL DEWEY. World market- 
ing; a complete guide to world market mer- 
chandising and selling of the new era. 328p 
il $2.50 Lippincott (Oct. 3) 

382 Commerce. United States—Commerce 
A pular treatise providing instruction in 

a highly important phase of e world’s busi- 
ness opportunity. This book is a guide, friend 
and philosopher for the world trader and is 
written not for the merchandisers of one com- 
modity alone but for the merchandisers of 
ong commodity that may conceivably be sold 
abroad. 


HURSTON, ZORA NEALE. Mules and men; 
with an introduction by Franz Boas. 343p 
il $3 Lippincott (Oct. 10) 

398 Folklore, Negro 


One of the most complete collections of 
American negro folklore that has ever been 
published forms Part I. Authentic descrip- 
tions of the weird hoodoo practices as carried 
a, 4 negroes in the South today composes 


400 PHILOLOGY 


SMITH, SAMUEL STEPHENSON. Command 
of words. 320p $2.50 Crowell (Oct. 18) 


428.3 Vocabulary 


How can the writer, the speaker, and the 
reader uire a ready, wide, and sure vocabu- 
lary? This is a book for all who want a com- 
mand of words that will enable them to talk 
well, and to write as they talk. (See STC for 
other books by this author) 


500 SCIENCE 


HEGNER, ROBERT and HEGNER, JANE 2Z. 
Parade of the animal kingdom. 675p i! $7.50 
Macmillan (Oct.) 

590 Zoology 


An unusual natural history of animals writ- 
ten for all who wish to know something about 
the mode of life and activities of the animals 
they see or read about. Tells what a certain 
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animal looks like, where it lives, how it pro- 
tects itself, where and how it obtains its food, 
how it re uces itself, how it passes the 
winter, and how it affects human welfare. 
(See Huntting list) 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


MALMBERG, CARL. Diet and die. 150p $1.50 
Hillman-Curl, inc. (Oct. 8) 


613.2 Diet. Corpulence 


A startling exposé of the diet fads and me- 
dicinal frauds which are ruining the health 
of thousands of people in their attempt to 
become unnaturally thin. 


WEISENBERG, THEODORE, and McBRIDE, 
KATHARINE E. Aphasia, a clinical and y- 
chological study. $5 Commonwealth fund 
(Ready) 

616.855 Aphasia 


This book presents an extensive controlled 
study of aphasia. Satisfactory tests for 
= = are described and a practical, em- 
pirical classification of aphasic disorders is 
outlined. The questions of cerebral localiza- 
tion, of the psychological changes in aphasia 
and their significance for an understanding 
of mental functioning, and of the reeducation 
of aphasic patients are considered from the 
point of view of earlier work and on the basis 
of the findings for the wide variety of aphasic 
and control cases examined. 


SCHAENZER, J. P. Rural electrification. 276p 
it Bruce pub. (Ready) 


631.3717 Electricity in agriculture 


Pioneering in the field of rural electrification, 
this text offers a comprehensive presentation 
of the whole picture of electricity on the farm. 
First the author tells how electricity is gen- 
erated and delivered to the consumer. Next, 
proper materials for wiring the farmstead are 
iscussed and illustrated. Then information on 
lights and power Spuioment is presented. 
nally, many practical applications chosen for 
their adaptability and practicability in farm 
life are given. While the book is dedicated 
to the vocational agriculture teachers in the 
= schools, it will also be of value in state- 
colleges, to farmers having or contemplating 
electric service, vocational schools, ete. The 
work is arranged systematically and many 
9: suggestions will benefit both teacher 
and student. 


700 FINE ARTS 


SOWERS, J. |. Woodcarving made easy. il 
Bruce pub. (Dec.) 


736 Wood-carving 


A presentation for beginners in which care- 
fully graded and organized units of presenta- 
tion make the approach to the subject simple 
enough to encourage the amateur tsman. 
The material which has all been presented 
successfully in evening schools, public schools, 
and magazine articles is arranged in logical 
sequence—simplest forms are worked out first 
to engender confidence and arouse the satis- 
faction of accomplishment. Many projects have 
been included and a large number of suggestive 
designs are given in each chapter. Suggestions 
are given for actual use of carvings showing 
them in place on common articles of furniture. 
In addition, it presents many scaled and de- 
tailed working drawings of pieces of furnishing 
on which w carving forms a part of the 
decorative and _ structural design. It offers 
unlimited possibilities to everyone from the 
teacher of small children to the home crafts- 
man of little experience. 
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HAMILTON, EDWIN TIMOTHY. 
craft. 540p il $3.50 Dodd (Ready) 
739 Metal work 


Heretofore the expense of metals has rigidly 
limited the ordinary person in doing art metal 
work. Mr Hamilton, however, has made from 
old tin cans every type of article that has 
been made in the more expensive metals, and 
has found an easy method of duplicating every 
operation accomplished in them. His k is 
a complete exposition of all phases of the craft, 
illustrated by photographs and line sketches 
= each step of the work. (See Huntting 

st) 


Tin-can- 


HALL, CARRIE A. and KRETSINGER, ROSE 
G. Romance of the patchwork quilt in Amer- 
ica. 299p ii $5 Caxton printers, itd. (Ready) 

746 Coverlets 
A definitive work on this subject. Over 150 
full-page illustrations. (See Huntting list) 


YOUNG, WILLIAM P. and GARDNER, HOR- 
ACE J. Games and stunts for ali occasions. 
118p $1 Lippincott (Ready) 

790 Games 


One hundred and fifty-eight original games 
and adaptations of old favorites. They can 
be played and enjoyed by large and small 
groups of all ages, everywhere, at all times, 
with a minimum amount of equipment, ex- 


pense and labor required of the leader. (See 
Huntting list) 
KIRSTEIN, LINCOLN. Dance. 288p ii $3.75 


Putnam (Nov. 1 
793.3 Dancing 


A comprehensive history of the dance, be- 
ginning with primitive dancing and carrying 
the story up rough the ages to the present 
day ballet and dance. 


800 LITERATURE 


ANDERSON, EVAN E. ed. The 1935 yearbook 
of college opr Ol (University oratorical an- 
a vol. Vil) Pp $2 Noble & Noble (Oct. 


808.5 Orations 


A particularly fine collection of over thirty 
1936 prize-winni orations. The Interstate 
oratorical association, Pi Kappa Delta and all 
leading oratory groups are represented. Prince- 
ton, Yale, Columbia and large mid-western 
colleges’ and universities are included. (See 
Huntting list) 


NICHOLS, EGBERT RAY, ed. The 1935 year- 
book of Ts debating. iirterechioasate de- 
bates, vol. Vi) 416p $2. Noble & Noble 
(Oct. 15) 

808.5 Debates and debating 


Complete debates with extensive bibli - 
phies on the following subjects: Socialized 
medicine, The new deal, Collective bargaining, 
Government owne P of public utilities, 
Townsend plan, Unicameral system of state 
legislature, Limitation of incomes, Arms and 
munitions, Federal aid to education. (See 
Huntting list) 


BEST plays of 1934-35 and the year book of 
the drama in America, edited by Burns 
Mantle. 529p il $3 Dodd (Ready) 


808.82 Drama—Collections. Theater—Year- 
books 


Includes the following plays by excerpt 
summary; The Children’s Hour, The Petrified 
Forest; Accent On Youth; Merrily We Roll 
Ale: Awake and ; The Farmer Takes 


Sing ; 
The Distaff Side; The Old Maid; Lost 
Horizon, and Valley Forge. (See Huntting list) 
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DOXSEE, HERALD M. Practical study of 
American speeches. 356p Bruce pub. 
(Ready) 


808.85 Oratory. Speeches, addresses, etc. 

A book with a threefold purpose: (1) to a 
ply material for a study of good literature in 
the field of public speaking with its many 
distinct values; (2) to provide a basis for oral 
and written composition, with emphasis placed 
on speech building; (3) to assist the r er 
in improving his oral ing. The material 
consists of forty speeches delivered on a variety 
of occasions by Americans from George Wash- 
ington to Franklin D. Roosevelt and his con- 
temporaries. The book has two parts: “Recent 
American speeches” and “Some famous Amer- 
ican speeches” which are in turn divided into 
formal and semi-formal addresses; high-school 
speeches and orations; informal addresses; ex- 
pository addresses; argumentative speeches; 
and famous arguments. An introduction to 
each group points out the characteristics of 
the speeches and a brief editorial statement 
supplies facts about the author, the circum- 
stances of the speech, etc. 


PHELPS, WILLIAM LYON. The William Lyon 
Pheips yearbook. 4448p $2.50 Macmillan 
(Ready) 

814 
Dr Phelps has collected in this new book his 

“written conversations’ for each day of the 

year on various subjects, largely bookish, which 

have ap in his syndicated column 
throughout the country and have enjoyed wide 
popularity. Dr Phelps has brought these ar- 

ticles together in response to requests by a 

great number of people who have read them 

in the newspapers and have asked that they 
be preserved in book form. (See Authors To- 
day and Yesterday; Huntting list) 


DURLING, DWIGHT LEONARD. Georgic tra- 
dition in English poetry. (Columbia university 
studies in nglish and comparative litera- 
ture, no. 121) 259p $3 Columbia univ. press 
(Oct. 7) ss : 

821.09 English poetry—History and criti- 
cism. Virgil (Publius Vergilius Maro) 
Showing the extent of the adaptation and 
imitation of Virgil's Georgics, poems of nature, 
etc. Appendix gives list of translations of 

didactic poetry into English up to 1850. 


900 HISTORY 


GRIAULE, MARCEL. Burners of men; modern 
Ethiopia; translated from the French by 
Edwin Gile Rich. 308p il $2.50 Lippincott 
(Ready) 

916.3 Abyssinia 
The book that won the 1934 French Priz 

Gringoire—the amazing account of an expedi- 
tion into the interior of Abyssinia. In it are 
thrillingly described the extraordinary adven- 
tures of a French scientist in Abyssinia—that 
little known country which is defying Musso- 
lini and the great nation of Italy. 


VERRILL, ALPHEUS HYATT. Romantic and 
historic Virginia. (Romantic and historic ser.) 


266p $3 Dodd (Ready) 
917.54 Virginia—Description and _ travel. 
Virginia—History 

Mr Verrill’s latest book in the “Romantic 


and historic’ series. The book is chiefly con- 
cerned with the early days of the state and 
with its natural beauties. An copene= gives 
the important dates and events in Virginia's 
history, the most interesting places to visit, 
the principal historic sites, and other valuable 
information. (See Huntting list; HSC; STC for 
other books by this author) 
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LANGER, WILLIAM LEONARD. Diplomacy 

of imperialism. 2v 840p $7.50 Knopf (Oct. 22) 

940.28 Europe—Politics—1871- 

Carries on a major history of European in- 
ternational relations which was begun by the 
author’s Huropean Alliances and Alignments 
1871-1890, a book which was hailed in many 
countries as the oustanding treatment of the 
subject. This work covers 1890-1902, one of 
the most confused periods of pre-war diplo- 
macy, a period during which the Franco- 
Russian alliance established a certain equilib- 
rium in Europe while the rise of imperialism 
brought the great powers to major crises in 
the New East, Africa, and the Far Hast. 


TSCHAN, FRANCIS JOSEPH, tr. Chronicle of 
the Slavs, by Heimold, priest of Bosau, trans- 
lated with introduction and notes by Francis 
Joseph Tschan. (Record of civilization: 
sources and studies, no. 21) 32ip $4 Columbia 
univ. press (Oct. 11) 

943.02 Germany—History—843-1273 
One of the few sources for Northern Euro- 
pean history from 843 to 1172 A. D., telling 
the story of the invasion and settlement of 
what is now Germany. Dr Tschan is Pro- 
fessor of European istory at Pennsylvania 

State College. 


DUNAWAY, WAYLAND FULLER. History of 
Pennsylvania. 816p $5 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 
974.8 Pennsylvania—History 
The book is written from the modern stand- 
point and covers the political, economic, and 
social development of the people of Pennsy!- 
vania from the beginning of settlement down 
to the present time. 


ATHERTON, MRS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 


HORN). California; an intimate history. 
p $1 Blue ribbon bks. (Oct. 16) 

979.4 California—History 

Reprint of a work first published in 1914. 


It gives a vivid and picturesque account of 

the principal events in the history of Cali- 

fornia from the days of the Spanish missions 

to the present time. (See Huntting list; Liv- 

ing "bassin STC for other books , & this au- 
or 


BIOGRAPHY 


AMIEL, HENRI FREDERIC. Private journal 
of H. F. Amiel; ed. by Bernard Bouvier, tr. 
by oe Wyck Brooks. 675p $3.50 Macmillan 
(Oct. 


B or 92 
A new edition of the famous Swiss journal. 


The editor, Dr Bernard Bouvier of Geneva, 
the inheritor of the original manuscript, has 
doubled the size of the work as it first ap- 


peared, and presents a much more faithful 
version of the well-known Fragments, so that 
the whole is in reality a new book. (See STC) 


BARBUSSE, HENRI. Stalin. 315p i! $3.50 Mac- 
millan (Oct.) 
B or 92 Stalin, 
Revolution, 1917- 
The book is not only a biography of Stalin, 
but can also be described as an account of a 
new world seen through one man. It shows 
that, although the Russian revolution might 
have taken place without Stalin, it could cer- 
tainly neither have succeeded nor have sur- 


Iosif. Russia—History— 


vived without his indomitable energy. (See 
Huntting list; Living Authors) 
BRYANT, ARTHUR. Samuel Pepys: years of 


peril. 464p il $3 Macmillan (Oct.) 
B or 92 Pepys, Samuel 


The first volume of Mr Bryant's definitive 
Dicer of Pepys appeared in 1933. This 
second volume, which completes the biography, 
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reat interest as it deals with a riod 
is Seine life which has not been made fa- 
miliar to us by the ges of the immortal 
Diary. (See Huntting list; STC) 


MMAERTS, EMILE. Albert, king of Bel- 
Oe 494p ii $5 Macmillan (Ready) 
B or 92 Albert, king of the Belgians 
A full and vivid account of King Albert's 
activities as prince, king, statesman, and gen- 
eral. His love of sport, his family life, his 
many other tastes and interests all find a 
place in this candid rtrayal of his career 
and character. (See untting list; STC) 


ALMERS, PATRICK REGINALD. Kenneth 
ome: life, letters and unpublished work. 
32i1p il $3.50 Dodd (Ready) 
B or 92 Grahame, Kenneth Powe 
i jography tells of Kenneth Grahame’s 
connie “ath the two literary sensations of 
The National Observer and The Yellow 
Book; of his career in the bank; and of how 
The Wind in the Willows came to be written. 


COURNOS, JOHN. Autobiography. 400p $3.50 
Putnam (Nov. 1) 


B or 92 ; a hs 
is not only a literary figure; he is 
Rig nig personal life is unique. His 
autobiography is full of action, ups and downs, 
and famous personalities—from the first ten 
years in the Russian solitudes through his 
experiences as a newsboy in the Philadelphia 
streets, as an office-boy on a newspaper, where 
he worked himself up to associate editor 
through his literary career—to the present day. 
(See Authors Today and Yesterday; STC) 


DE LA BEDOY@RE, MICHAEL. George Wash- 

ington. 310p il $3 Lippincott (Ready) 

B or 92 Washington, George 

This book, written from an English point of 
view, brings out to the full, as much as pos- 
sible from his letters and diaries, the character 
of Washington as revealed in the crises of his 
life. It also gives a complete account of the 
historic quarrel which ended in the permanent 
separation of the English-speaking peoples. 


, GENE. Timber line; a_ story of 
OO ten Tammen. 480p $1 Blue ribbon bks. 
(Oct. 16) 
B or 92 Bonfils, Frederick Gilmer. Tammen, 
Harry Heye. Denver post 
Reprint of a work first published in 1933. 
The story of the Denver post and the two 
men who made it, racily told by one of its 
former reporters. 


ISCHAUER, PAUL. Beaumarchais: adven- 
—- & ae century of women. 384p Il $3.50 
Viking press (Nov.) 
B or 92 Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustine 
Caron de 
A biography of Beaumarchais: immortal 
dramatist, court gallant, successful and un- 
scrupulous business man, police ent, smug- 
gler, blackmailer, forger. Through it march 
all the glamorous and picturesque figures of 
one of the most dramatic eras in history. (See 
Huntting list) 


KURTH, GODFREY. Saint Boniface. 196p il 

Bruce pub. (Oct.) 

B or 92 Boniface, Saint 

Here is told the story of one of the greatest 
figures of Europe during the period immediately 
preceding the Middle ages whose life was spent 
in serving God and man as monk, priest, teach- 
er, bishop, archbishop, papal legate, and 
finally, martyr. The author traces the life of 
Boniface from his early days in England when 
he forsook a career of promising brilliance 
to go on a mission to the pagan and barbarous 
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regions of Gaul, to the time when, his work 
of organization completed, he left on another 
mission to the lowest ans of Europe and 
was martyred. The author gives a penetrating 
glimpse into the personal character of this 
great saint whose passion for hard and in- 
cessant labor and whose restless, driving en- 
ergy were offset by a rare genius for making 
friends in every walk of life—from popes, 
bishops, and kings, to nuns, monks and 
peasants. 


LAUVRI&RE, EMILE. Strange life and strange 
loves of Edgar Allan Poe. 425p il $3.50 Lip- 
pincott (Oct. 24) 


B or 92 Poe, Edgar Allan 


The whole truth about the strange genius, 
Edgar Allan Poe, by a distinguished French 
biographer who has been ateqzins Poe's life 
and works for thirty years. he author ex- 
plains the enigmas offered by the life and 
work of Poe and describes him as being of an 
“almost Hamlet-like nature.” 


LUDWIG, EMIL. Three Titans. 363p $1 Blue 
ribbon bks. (Oct. 16) 


927 Michelangelo Buonarroti. Rembrandt 
Harmenszoon van Rijn. Beethoven, Ludwig 
van 


Reprint of a work first published in 1930. A 
comparative biographical study of Michelangelo, 
Rembrandt and Beethoven. (See Huntting list: 
Living Authors; BRD 1930; STC) 


RIEGEL, OSCAR WETHERHOLD. Crown of 
glory; the life of James Jesse Strang, Moses 
of the Mormons. 285p $3 Yale univ. press 
(Oct. 29) 

B or 92 Strang, James Jesse 


_ Jesse Strang was one of the most astonish- 
ing of our recurrent religious prophets. Break- 
ing away from the parent body of Mormons 
he provided his own set of brass tablets and 
took his followers to an island off Michigan 
where he founded a kingdom (although he was 
also elected to the Michigan State legislature) 
and battled mightily against all the forces of 
evil. Mr Riegel has written a vivid and color- 
ful biography of a very strange character. 


ROBERTS, HAZEL VAN DYKE. Boisgullbert: 
economist of the reign of Louis XIV. 378p 
$3.50 Columbia univ. press (Ready) 

B or 92 Boisguilbert, Pierre Le Pesant de 
A complete account of the life and thought 
of Boisguilbert, economic adviser to Louis 

XIV’s financial ministers and forerunner of 

Adam Smith. The economic theories of Bois- 


guilbert and Smith are compared, showi 
their similarities. pared, showing 


ROBESON, DAVE. Al G. Barnes: master show- 

man. 460p I! $3 Caxton printers, itd. (Ready) 
B or 92 Barnes, Alpheus George 

A biography of the famous circus owner who 


rivalled Barnum. Illustrated with o 
authentic circus photographs. oe ae 


WENDELL, HERMANN. Danton: dictator of 
the French revolution; tr. by W. H. John- 
ston. 412p $3.75 Yale univ. press (Oct. 15) 

B or 92 Danton, Georges Jacques 
This may be considered a complet - 
logical study of Danton. But 3 eck tae 
than describe Danton and the drama of the 

French Revolution. The pages are marked with 

the rhythm of living people—Lafayette, Robes- 

pierre, Mirabeau, the tumult of crowds in the 
streets and countryside, the emigrés, the Re- 
publican troops, the invading armies. Through 
it all there is the superbly human figure of 


Danton who shaped the Revol 
destroyed by it. 4 tied gman se 
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WOODWARD, MRS HELEN (ROSEN). Three 

flights up. 260p $3 Dodd (Ready) 

B or 92 

The present book goes b in time before 
Mrs Woodward's other autob .- — work, 
Through Many Windows, and leads up to it, 
setting the stage, so to speak, for the brilliant 
woe career that was to follow. (See 





FICTION 


BECKER, MRS MAY (LAMBERTON). 
tales of the far West. 318p $2.50 
(Ready) 

Short stories—Collections 
In her new collection of regional stories, 
May Lamberton Becker gives us a fresh in- 
sight into the spirit of that vast region of 
our ow ~_ > commonly designated as “Out 
where the est begins.” The settings of the 
individual stories vary from northern lifornia 
to the Canadian line, and from the _ plains 
bordering the Rockies to the Pacific. 

See Huntting list; Authors Today and Yester- 

y ; HSC for other books by this author) 


BENEFIELD, BARRY. Valiant is 
for Carrie. 304p $2 Reynal (Oct.) 
This is the sto of how Carrie Snyder be- 

came the make-believe mother of Paul and of 
the girl Lady; and of gaudy, windy Dennis 
Ringrose, the New York literary agent; and 
fierce little Maggie Devlin, who f° ed the 
boss and his business like a she-lion; and of 
others of the irresistible company; and of 
what they dared, suffered and achieved during 
twenty years under Carrie’s captaincy. 


BERRY, RAYMOND A. Smoky waters. 

$2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Oct. 21) 

A swiftly-paced story of the cattle country 
which centers around the struggle of a group 
of ranchers to protect their water rights. (See 
Huntting list) 


CHRISTY, SARA. With all my heart. 256p $2 

Hopkins (Oct. 15) 

The story of Thora Dahl, an attractive young 
school teacher, who when she found herself 
among 8s ers, far from home and almost 
at the end of her resources, walked resolutely 
into an employment agency and asked for the 
one thing she thought presented the practical 
possibility . . . housework. A bright wholesome 
romance. (See Huntting list) 


CRANE, ROBERT. Wild blood. 272p $2 Godwin 
(Oct. 25) 


Golden 
Dodd 


the word 


288p 


An exciting story of the most brutal, ruth- 
less, bloody range war the West has ever 
known. 


DERN, PEGGY. Cottage colony. 
$2 Arcadia house (Oct. 25) 
A charming story which has for its back- 
ground the lovely, picturesque primeval islands 
off our Southern coast. 


FIELD, FRANK CHESTER. Rocky road to 
Jericho. 288p $2.50 Hiliman-Curl, inc. (Oct. 8) 
The rise of Mormonism is a fascinating chap- 

ter in the development of America. Against 

its panoramic background is told this sincere 
story of faith and frustration. 


about 288p 


FISCHER, PAULINE BENEDICT. Interrupted 
honeymoon. 320p $2 Penn (Oct.) 

Willetts Lace and his young bride start hap- 
pily on their honeymoon trip which they plan 
to spend in a remote shore settlement in se- 
cluded bliss. Immediately on their arrival 
things begin to happen until their days and 
nights become a nightmare of interruptions. 
Not until they lose themselves in the cavernous 
depths of a New York hotel do they find the 
peace and solitude they crave. 
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HAUCK, MRS LOUISE (PLATT). If with all 
your hearts. 320p $2 Penn (Oct.) 
A beautiful young atheist whose first hus- 
band had taken his own life, marries the most 


liberal and modern of preachers. She soon 
finds that the old uestions, why? how? 
whither? return to trouble her. This nove! is 
& woman’s attempt to answer these questions 
without contradiction and without appeal to 
superstition. (See Huntting list) 


HILL, MRS GRACE (LIVINGSTON). Strange 


proposal. 312p $2 Lippincott (Ready) 


John Saxon saw Mary Elizabeth for the first 
time as she walked up the church aisle at 
Jeffrey’s wedding. John was best man and 
Mary Elizabeth was maid of honor. And as she 
held his arm on the way down the aisle he 
told her he loved her. (See Huntting list) 


JELLIFFE, ROBERT ARCHIBALD. Shattered 
lamp. Coe? Club novel) 294p $2 Jones, 
Marshall (Oct. 12) 

A witty and intriguing character study, for 
people who like to think about what they 
read. Lucia Manross, naturally talented and 
vivacious, seems destined for the stage; her 
husband, Dr Van Ruypen, is absorbed in his 
profession and does not encourage her. The 
contrast in their aspirations, the subtle in- 
nuendoes of thought and feeling, are skillfully 
portrayed. This is the first University Club 
novel, a distinction that will be given to a 
few novels that are not only entertaining, 
but marked by understanding of character, 
distinction of style, a certain measure of wis- 
dom and of wit. 


JENSEN, CARL CHRISTIAN. Seventy times 
seven; foreword by John Dewey. 304p $2.50 
Lothrop (Oct. 14) 

A novel by the author of An American Saga, 
dealing with the chain gang life of a convict 
in a uthern prison camp. (See STC) 


McCONVILLE, BERNARD. 
horseback. Lane, Trayor, 
New York 
An historical romance of old California. The 

true story of how S ish California crumbled 

under the greed of expanding America, de- 
ony, 4 such historical characters as Fremont, 
it Carson, etc. 


Gentleman on 
507 Sth Avenue, 


MASEFIELD, JOHN. Victorious Troy; or, The 
hurrying angei. $2.50 Macmilian (Oct.) 


Another exciting novel of the sea. The story 
is based on a real happening, found among 
the records of the last years of the great sail- 
ing ships; “the feat is so great an achieve- 
ment,”” says Mr Masefield, “‘that it deserves 
to be recorded before the knowledge of that 
way of life altogether ceases from among men.” 
(See Huntting list; Living Authors; HSC and 
STC for other books by this author) 


REES, ROSEMARY FRANCES. Home is where 
the heart is. 285p $2 Arcadia house (Oct. 15) 


The story of a young girl’s courage in her 
attempt to find a place for herself and a home 
for her heart in a cold, new country. (See 
Huntting list) 


ROWAN, THOMAS. Black earth. 304p $2.50 
Hillman-Curl, inc. (Oct. 15) 


ae ee 4! = Pa Fagg and of 
e men who go into e wels of the th 
for their daily God. Bee: 


WEES, MRS FRANCES (SHELLEY). It bega 
in Eden. 288p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Oct. 1) 


It took the combined efforts of an older 
sister who had lived in Paris, and Rache Lang- 
ford, who had hunted tigers in Rangoon and 
made love to pretty women all over the world, 
to open Meredith’s eyes. But once they were 
open they stayed open. A charming romance 
by the author of Honeymoon Mountain. (See 

untting lst) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BAKER, NINA BROWN. Ranee’s ruby. 225p il 
$1.50 Lothrop (Oct. 14) 


In order to aid an older friend, two girls 
follow the trail of a ruby with a legendary 
origin, which has mysteriously disappeared 
from a boarding school. 


BERRY, ERICK, pseud. See Best, Mrs A. C. 


BEST, MRS ALLENA (CHAMPLIN). Strings 
to adventure, by Erick Berry, [pseud.] 250p 
il $2 Lothrop (Oct. 14) 


The story of two girls, their dog, and their 
marionettes, whose strings become strings to 
adventure, leading them out into the world, 
to delightful friendships, and worthwhile ac- 
complishments. (See Junior Book of Authors; 
CC for other books by this author) 


BROOKE, LEONARD LESLIE. Johnny Crow’s 
new garden. 42p il $1.50 Warne (Ready) 
Johnny Crow’s Garden and Johnny Crow’s 

Party are two delightful books. To this New 
garden come many new guests, the llamas, the 
pelican, the rhinoceros, the weasels who caught 
the measles and hosts of others. You will 
meet old friends also, the lion with the very 
same tie on, the bear in slumber wear, and 
the goat. (See Junior Book of Authors; CC 
for other books by this author) 


MIRZA, YOUEL BENJAMIN. Young tent- 
maker. 265p il $2 Lothrop (Oct. 14) 
B or 92 Omar Khayyam 
An appealing story of the family life and 


loyalties that helped Omar, the Persian boy 
born to the trade of tentmaker, to become the 
foremost scholar of his age, and one of the 
great poets of all time. (See HSC for other 
books by this author) 


ORTHOVIS ei Foot print series, set 2. 
il $1 per set Orthovis company, 1328 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago (Ready) 

599 Animal pictures 


A set of pamphlets containing three-dimen- 
sional animal pictures reproduced from habitat 
groups in the Field Museum of Natural History 
in Chicago. The pictures are accompanied in 
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each case by a descriptive text written by H. 
B. Harte, museum staff member. An ortho- 
scope to be used in viewing the pictures is 
provided with each pamphlet. The contents 
of the set is as follows: Monkeys and apes; 
Giants of the animal kingdom; Strange ani- 
mals; Wild oxen. Teaching manuals for both 
sets 1 and 2 of the series are available at llc 
each. 


ORTHOVIS company. Mammoth cave. 3ip il 
$1 Orthovis company, 1328 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago (Ready) 

917.69 Mammoth cave, Kentucky 


The first of the National Park series of 
three-dimensional pictures. As with other 
series, an ortho-scope is provided for viewing 
the pictures. 


PATTON, DON. Bunch quitter. 
Macrae-Smith-co. (Oct. 21) 


A story for boys of 12-16 about a pony that 
refused to run with the herd, written by a 
Westerner who knows and loves horses, and 
ably illustrated throughout by Paul Clowes. 


256p il $2 


WAITE, HELEN ELMIRA. Loyal traitor. 280p 

ii $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Oct 21) 

A mystery story for older girls by a librarian 
who is thoroughly familiar with what girl 
readers want, and should have. Interesting 
historical background. 


WILLIAMSON, THAMES ROSS. Lobster war. 
250p il $2 Lothrop (Nov. 1) 


Tom and Elmer Bennett, with courageous 
and resourceful action, help their father 
through an undercover war between the 


lobstermen and a monopolistic buying asso- 
ciation which has turned the Maine seacoast 
into rival camps. (See Authors Today and 
Yesterday; HSC for other books by this 
author) 
REPRINTS 
979.4 


Atherton, Mrs G. F. H. California. 
Fowler, Gene. Timber line. 92 
Ludwig, Emil. Three Titans. 927 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 








COMPTON 


A FEW weeks ago little known 
Ethiopia was suddenly cata- 
pulted to the front page of 





¥ every daily newspaper in the 
J world. Everyone questioned: 

“Exactly where is Ethiopia?" 
Why does Italy covet her territory?" ‘What 


are her chances of defense in war?" 


Most Librarians reached for Compton's—found 
an article made to order. Significant facts in 
Ethiopia's history—enlightening comments upon 
undeveloped resources—relief map diagram- 


ming her natural defenses. 


Another example of the value of Compton's 
approach which always treats past events with 
consideration of their effect upon the future of 


a people. 


HAT graphic little story "How Books are 
Made," distributed in booklet form at the 
Compton booth—A.L.A. Conference, Denver— 
has been so popular with librarians as to neces 


sitate a new edition. Sent free upon request. 


HIS is the tale of the librarian who searched 

hours for a front view of an elephant: feet 
legs, trunk—all required. Reference books con 
sulted showed the elephant on the run (side 
view), feet hidden in the grass (front view) 
stumpy little tail (need we say?—rear view 
but he had apparently never faced the camera 


for a full-length portrait. 


COMMENT 


Suddenly remembering that Compton Fact-index 
is the best guide to pictures, the frant 

searcher looked under the index entry—was 
referred to the article on Zoological Gardens— 
and suddenly Mr.. Elephant looked her straight 
in the eye—trunk waggishly swung in the air; 
ears decorously drooping—right foot aloft for 


inspection. 


And the moral?—Since the days of Aesog 
librarians have preferred to point out their own 


morals |! ! 


yingeay of encyclopedias was Aristotle (384 
322 B. C.), who devoted half a lifetime + 

series of treatises embracing virtually 

the knowledge of his time. The term 

pedia” was not applied to Aristotle's work | 

was first used at the beginning of the |7tt 

tury. It is derived from a Greek word 


circle of education." 


N excellent piece of work—the new “Buying 
List of Books for Small Libraries,” pu 
by the American Library Association 
by Marion Horton. This short list is not 
for its balance, selectivity, and 
recommendation of Compton's for its readable 
text, specific entries, and many illustrations 
exemplifies Miss Horton's clear 


portraits of books included. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ae * 


COMPTON BUILDING 





1000 N. Dearborn St. 


COMPTON & COMPANY 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—October 1935 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 

year recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 

the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 

eoreey associations who are working to improve the selection of books. The entries, with a 
° 


select 


n of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1935 issue.] 





600 Useful Arts 


HEATON, CLAUDE EDWIN. Modern mother- 
hood; with an introd. by Hazel Corbin. 271p 
$2 Farrar 

618.2 Obstetrics 35-4481 
“A straightforward, sensible, simple presenta- 
tion of ‘information on complete maternity care 

—prenatal, delivery, aftercare’ written for the 

layman and including several topics heretofore 

unusual in such books; for example, biological 
tests for pregnancy, child spacing, and means 
of obtaining adequate care.’’ (J Home Econ) 

Bibliography. Index. 


Booklist 31:290 My °35 
J Home Econ 27:384 Je '35 40w 





SULZER, MARJORIE NORRELL. House plants; 
modern care and culture; a practical hand- 
book for windowsill gardeners. 156p il $1.50 
Doubleday : 

635.96 House plants 35-5215 
This small handbook is in two parts: part 
one contains general chapters on the treatment 
and fundamental requirements of house plants; 
part two devotes two or three pages each to 
some thirty individual plants and their specific 
needs. Illustrated with line drawings. Index. 





“This book is good—and, praise be, precisely 
what its title implies. To a striking degree it 
is informative and workable, for from first to 
last it is concise, clear-cut and fairly redolent 
of good, sensible dirt gardening.’’ R. S. Lem- 
mon 

+ Books pl0 My 19 °'35 200w 
-N Y Times p20 Mr 24 '35 230w 


700 Fine Arts 


FICKLEN, MRS BESSIE ALEXANDER. Hand- 
book of fist puppets; with 8 reprod. from 
phot. and numerous line drawings by Julie 
grown. 329p $2 Stokes 

791.5 Puppet plays 35-4894 
This manual contrasts and compares fist pup- 
pets and marionettes, and discusses fist puppets 
historically and practically. The author tells 
how to make the puppets of wood, sawdust, 
papier-maché, cement, paper and paste; how 
to devise costumes, scenery, theaters; how to 
act simple puppet scenes; and how to produce 
more complicated plays. There are three plays 
for fist puppets, and a bibliography. Illustrated 

No index. 





Booklist 31:311 My °35 
+ Books p9 My 26 °35 750w 
“An unusually delightful and helpful book 
which records a long use and delight in the 
hand puppet. The book will serve as a com- 
plete introduction to beginners (including chil- 
dren) in this old, persistent and fascinating 
ont.” 
+ Horn Bk M 11:161 My '35 50w 
+ N Y Times pl7 My 26 ’35 270w 
Wis Lib Bul 31:71 My ’35 


oo’ LESTER. On soap sculpture. 90p il $1 
olt 


731 Soap sculpture 35-27174 
Directions for carving figures from soap, with 
some discussion of the history, technique, and 
style of soap sculpture. The author, who is 
an experienced designer of carvings in soap, 
says that “any one who can pare an apple 
already possesses the first essentials of soap- 
carving technique.’’ 





Booklist 31:335 Je °35 
“After you have read this book and have 
looked at the pictures of the author's work 
you will doubtless agree that soap sculpture 
is a ‘stepchild of the arts’ and a fascinating 
hobby.”’ 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Je 19 °35 200w 
Horn Bk M 11:161 My °35 40w 


MASON, BERNARD STERLING, and MITCH- 
ELL, ELMER DAYTON. Social games for 
recreation. 42ip il $2.50 Barnes, A.S. 

790 Games 35-27178 
Describes over 1200 games which may be used 
by physical directors, club leaders, group work- 
ers and parents in directing the social activities 
for the party, the club, the playground and 
camp. Contents: Dance and party events; 

Council-ring events—dual contests and combats; 

Scouting, woodcraft, picnic, and outing events; 

Play activities useful in teaching. Index. 





Booklist 31:336 Je °35 
‘In this excellent volume, those seeking such 
{a] collection will find their every need met 
and completely explained.”’ 
+ Boston Transcript p2 My 22 '35 220w 


910 Geography and Travel 


BRINLEY, KATHRINE GORDON (SANGER) 
(MRS PUTNAM BRINLEY). Away to the 
Gaspé; il. by Putnam Brinley. 200p map $2.50 
Dodd 

917.14 Gaspé peninsula. Automobiles—Tour- 

ing 35-7490 

A gayly informal account of a motor trip 

from Connecticut to Quebec, and then around 

the Gaspé peninsula, which lies southeast of 
the mouth of the St Lawrence river 





Booklist 31:372 Jl °35 
Books p8 Je 2 °35 250w 
+. Christian Science Monitor pl0 Je 19 °35 
“Dialogue, delicately barbed and amusingly 
spiced, accompanies some really fine descrip- 
tions of a country rich in the sort of color that 
makes travel worth while. Twenty-four 
lovely pencil drawings and a frontispiece in 
water color illustrate and help to interpret 
Gaspé, but with all due homage to Mr. Brinley 
as an artist, they do not overshahow the text 
The book seems to have happened because two 
people with an eye for beauty, a subtle sense 
of humor and a flair for apt expression took 
to the open road.’’ E. F. Allen 
+ N Y Times p5 Je 2 '35 550w 
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EARLY, ELEANOR. Behold the White moun- 
tains. 219p $1.50 Little 
917.42 White mountains. New mangers 
35-7065 
An informal, anecdotal guide to the White 
Mountains, which is concerned chiefly with the 
legends and history of this region. Index. 


Booklist 31:372 Jl °35 
+ Books pl0 Je 16 '35 160w 

‘There is not a dull page in her book; some- 
times there is a flippant one and one a bit 
racy. Information and entertainment are mixed 
in good proportion, always making New Hamp- 
shire and her mountains interesting and allur- 
| ee ee - 
+ Boston Transcript p6 My 25 °35 560w 
+N Y Times p18 My 19 °35 320w 
+ Springf’'d Republican p8 Je 4 °35 550w 





WELLS, CARVETH. Bermuda in three colors; 
il. with photographs. 271p $2.50 McBride 


917.299 Bermuda 35-6777 


“Mr. Wells begins with the history of Ber- 
muda. After he finishes the general story 
of Bermudian history he conducts the traveler 
round about over all of Bermuda’s 300 and 
more islands that are big enough to be inter- 
esting, going by train, bicycle, carriage, boat 
and on foot, pointing out all the things the 
intelligent traveler is likely to find interesting 
in any way, telling numbers of amusing little 
stories and putting in a great deal of informa- 
tion. In the appendix is a great quantity of 
varied matter. A ‘Who's Who’ of the islands 
that brings together their quaintest and most 
interesting citizens; some notes on Bermuda's 
geological formation, by William Livingston; a 
collection of old Bermudian recipes; an article 
on exploring the shops, by Zetta Carveth Wells; 
a bibliography. And of course the book is 
beautifully illustrated by almost 100 excellent 
photographs.’" N Y Times 


Booklist 31:341 Je °35 
Books p15 Je 2 °35 210w 
+ Boston Transcript p4 Je 8 °35 650w 
N Y Times p18 My 12 '35 500w 
“For any one contemplating a trip to Ber- 
muda an amusing and even useful handbook. 
The explorer, whose father was a Bermudian 
and who is himself familiar with the attractive 
islands, has produced an informally written 
volume that is part guidebook and part per- 
sonal observations and reminiscences.”’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 My 9 °35 


B or 92 Biography 


DU MAURIER, DAPHNE. Gerald; a _ portrait. 
312p $3 Doubleday [10s 6d Gollancz] 
B or 92 Du Maurier, Sir Gerald 35-27104 
Portrait of the English actor, Sir Gerald du 
Maurier, written by his daughter. It begins 
with a sketch of the bicgrapher’s grandfather, 
George du Maurier, author of Trilby and Peter 
Ibbetson, and deftly and gradually builds up 
the story of her father, showing the similari- 
ties between father and son. Sir Gerald is 
shown as a brilliant, moody, generous man, 
always in search of some unknown happiness. 


Booklist 31:297 My °35 

+ Books p8 Ap 7 '35 650w 

+ Boston Transcript pl Ap 6 °35 2900w 
Christian Science Monitor p11 My 8 °35 
Cleveland Open Shelf p5 Mr °35 
Forum 93:ivy My '35 210w 

+ New Repub 82:344 My 1 '35 1150w 


“This study of Gerald du Maurier by is 
daughter is remarkable for its frankness ry 
insight, and its sincerity. It is not only a very 
vivid and convincing Portrait, it is also a con- 
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versation piece that shows us its subject 
against a background of three generations.’ 
+ New Statesman & Nation 8:914 D 15 ‘34 
+ N Y Times p5 Ap 14 °35 2150w 
+ Sat R 158:403 N 17 '34 1200w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:621 Ap 13 '35 700w 
+ — Spec 153:688 N 2 '34 900w 
+ Theatre Arts Mo 19:470 Je °35 550w 
“Tt is a very sad book, because it shows a 
world of cleverness and charm and dearness 
leaving their possessor still hungry for he knew 
not what. But, intimate though it is, it is so 
well written, out of so candid and so faithful a 
mind, that the reader never feels as if he were 
looking on that which he should not.”’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p751 N 1 ‘34 


HYLANDER, CLARENCE JOHN. 

scientists. 186p il $2 Macmillan 

925 Scientists 

Popular sketches of the lives and works of 
twenty-seven American scientists: Benjamin 
Franklin, Benjamin Thompson, Benjamin Silli- 
man, Alexander Wilson, J. J. Audubon, Joseph 
Henry, John Torrey, Asa Gray, Louis Agassiz, 
J. D. Dana, Joseph Leidy, O. C. Marsh, E. D. 
Cope, Simon Newcomb, Luther Burbank, D 
S. Jordan, Irving Langmuir, R. A. 
H. F. Osborn, A. A. Michelson, A. H. 


American 


35-5729 





ton, Ira Remsen, T. W. Richards, H. C. Urey, 
William Beebe, R. C. Andrews, T. H. Morgan 
Booklist 31:347 Je °35 
Horn Bk M 11:161 My °'35 40w 
“Mr. Hylander, who has taught science to 
boys, is very successful in making these 
biographical accounts both brief and interest- 
ing. . Libraries and schools will welcome a 
book that is so complete and up to date in 


content and at the same time so readable 
T. Eaton 

+N Y Times pl0 My 12 '35 250w 

Scientific Bk Club R 6:4 Je ‘35 


+ Springf’d Republican p6 Ap 29 


150w 


"35 450w 


Fiction 


COBB, HUMPHREY. Paths of glory. 265p $2.50 
Viking press 
35-7808 
‘‘From a knowledge of war gained with a Ca- 
nadian regiment on the Western front, Mr. Cobb 
has written a story of the French army that 
is a powerful and moving translation of general 
fact into particularized fiction. The story 
concerns itself with a French regiment, and 
more particularly with a few members of a 
single battalion.”” Books 





Booklist 31:375 Jl °35 
+ Books pl Je 2 '35 1100w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Je 
Chicago Daily Tribune pl6 Je 8 ‘35 


1 °35 950w 


Christian Century 52:795 Je 12 ‘35 180w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6é Je 6 ‘35 
“If any one ever enlists voluntarily ‘for the 


novel, 
For an 


duration’ of any war after reading this 
it will be a matter of surprise to me. 
ironic combination of an onslaught against 
militarism on the one hand, and against Red 
Tape on the other, this novel would be hard to 
match.’’ John Chamberlain 

+ Current Hist 42:vi Jl 35 60w 

+ Nation 140:716 Je 19 '35 550w 

+ N Y Herald Tribune p13 Je 3 °35 1050w 

+N Y Times pl Je 2 °35 1200w 

+ — Sat R of Lit 12:5 Je 1 °35 1300w 
Sat R of Lit 12:9 Je 8 °35 250w (Dis 
cussion) 
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PUBLICITY 
for 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Principles and Methods for Librarians, Library 
Assistants, Trustees and Library Schools 


by GILBERT O. WARD 
Technical Librarian, Cleveland Public Library 


Second Edition 
438 p Cloth Postpaid $2.40 


This book is meant for the librarian who must 
plan | aggre = for a medium sized or smaller library 
and for assistants who are called upon to execute 
details of publicity. 


The present edition retains most of the material 
of the first edition but includes substantial additions 
and revisions, including a chapter upon Radio, addi- 
tions to chapters by Displays, Campaigns, Library 
Printing and many lesser changes. 


Contains also a 35 page annotated bibliography 
and full index 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 








EDITION 13 








Dewey 
Decimal Classification 


and Relativ Index 


1647 p. 1/4 lea. 
AT THE REGULAR PRICE OF 


$12.00 POSTPAID 


Which may be charged on your 
regular account 


The new edition, revised and en- 
larged by Dorkas Fellows, Editor, 
and Myron Warren Getchell, Asso- 
ciate, contains 404 pages more than 
the preceding edition. Besides many 
short additions, considerable expan- 
sion will be found in Philosophy, 
Social Sciences, Pure Sciences, Use- 
ful Arts and History. 


THE H. W WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 University Ave. New York City 








| 


| 


We Supply All Out of Print Books 


PROMPTLY AND AT LOWEST PRICES 
Current and in print books, standard sets, encyclopedias, 
ete. also furnished at astonishingly low prices. 
A test Want List will convince you of our superior service. 
NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
Library Agents 


347 Fifth Avenue New York City 








LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any || Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your || ) 4 
library staff. This — = 
service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 








SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
iS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station H - Box 66 New York City. 









DY PUBEG CO 


3323 MICHIGAN BLVD.,CHICAGO 


DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By Will Judy, Editor of Dog World 
New second edition, 512 pages, 380 pictures, 
742 articles. Complete on all breeds of 
the world, including standard, history and 
traits. Also full discussion of all dog sub- 
jects. Answers every question on dogs. $5.00 








THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St.. just west of Empire State Bidg. 
New York 











Oro NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 


We furnish single copic nes or sets 


promptly and reasonably 
Periodicals Department 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenve New York City 








AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 
By EMMA REINHARDT, Ph.D. 
Head of the gy hee of Education 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
and FRANK A. BEU, M.A. 
Dean of the Faculty 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
This book is a well-balanced treatment of the funda- 
mental problems of teaching. The material is organized 
around three main topics: The Pupils, The School, and 
The Teacher. Cloth, 500 pages. From your bookstore, $3.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 
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158 Wilson Bulletin for 
WEBSTER, HENRY KITCHELL. Alleged 
great-aunt. 309p $2 Bobbs 

35-27183 


Mystery story begun by Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster, and finished after his death by Janet 
Ayer Fairbank and Margaret Ayer Barnes. 


Books pl4 My 12 '35 210w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 Je 22 °35 580w 
“Romance, mystery and adventure [are] 
blended in just the right proportions to insure 
good entertainment for the reader.’’ Isaac An- 
derson 
+ N Y Times pl6é My 12 °35 320w 
Sat R of Lit 12:14 Je 22 '35 30w 





Children’s Books 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCA. 
TION. Literature committee. Sung under the 
silver umbrella; il. by Dorothy Lathrop. 211lp 
$2 Macmillan 


821.08 Children’s poetry—Collections. Poetry 
—Collections 35-7155 


Anthology of poetry for the very young. All 
the poems have been tried out with children. 
The grouping is by subject: poems about ani- 
mals, children, out-of-doors, day and night, 
weather and seasons, fairies, trains and ships, 
Christmas, etc. Prepared by the Literature 
Committee of the Association for Childhood 
Education. Author and first line indexes. 


Booklist 31:383 Jl °35 


Librarians 


October 1935 


“IT hope even those who have a_ favorite 
collection of this kind will get this book too. 
I have spent charmed ‘moments over its quiet, 
uncrowded pages.’’ M. L. Becker 

+ Books p7 Je 23 °35 470w 
Horn Bk M 11:158 My °'35 30w 

‘* ‘Sung Under the Silver Umbrella’ will take 
its place on the shelf with such popular an- 
thologies for the younger boys and girls as 
Mildred Harrington’s ‘Ring-A-Round,’ Blanche 
Thompson's ‘Silver Pennies’ and ‘The Golden 
Flute’ by Hubbard and Babbitt. . . The ex- 
cellent foreword by Padraic Colum will be 
valuable to any one interested in children and 
poetry.’’ A. T. Eaton : 

+N Y Times pll Je 9 °35 280w 


FLACK, MARJORIE. Topsy. unp $1 Doubleday 
35-6771 
Topsy was a little cocker spaniel who hoped 
she would be bought by Judy’s mother, so that 
she could play with Judy. But she was sold 
to prim Miss Samantha. After she had about 
wrecked Miss Samantha’s tidy house Topsy 
escaped and found Judy. Then Miss Samantha 
gave Topsy to Judy and all of them were well 
pleased. 


Booklist 31:383 Jl "35 
+ Books p9 My 19 '35 320w 


“‘Angus came first, so perhaps he will be the 
most loved of Miss Flack’s picture book ani- 
mals, but Topsy, a little cocker spaniel puppy, 


makes a strong bid for affection. This new 
picture story has the same general design 
as the artist-author’s other books and will 
appeal to the same age.’’ M. F. Potter 

+ Library J 60:493 Je 1 ‘35 60w 


+ N Y Times pll My 5 "35 220w 


A. L. A. Notes 


(Continued from page 131) 
Library Radio Broadcasting—Ralph A. Ulvel- 


ing 

National Library Planning—Dr. Louis R. Wil- 
son 

Nominating—Harry M. Lydenberg 

Resources of American Libraries—Dr. W. W. 
Bishop 

Subscription Books—Gilbert O. Ward 

Wang y aay the Blind—Mrs. Martha King 

tar 


How “Friends of Libraries” are Organized 


While a limited supply lasts, the Special 
Membership Division at A.L.A. Headquarters 
has for free distribution a mimeographed 
handbook on Friends of the Library Groups 
which tells how to organize such groups and 
how they are functioning in behalf of both 
public and college libraries. 

One college library has increased its book 
collection between 15 and 30 per cent thru 
its “Friends of the Library” organization, 
and a public library in a town of 7,000 popula- 
tion reports $1,500 for books raised by its 
library friends in one year. The group at 
Princeton University alone numbers more than 
800 members. 


This booklet tells how and why these 
“Friends” are organized, who takes the initia- 
tive about planning the first meeting as well 
as subsequent meetings, dues and fees, con 


stitution (when required), and it gives samples 
of forms and letters used in effecting suc- 
cessful “Friends of the Library” organizations 


Remember the Library 


Another aid to needy libraries is the new 
A.L.A. leaflet calling attention to the depletion 
of library book stocks and inviting contribu- 
tions from the public to the library's book 
fund. Entitled, Remember the library, it 
suggests other useful donations including 
magazine subscriptions, gifts for the music 
department, visual aids, various gifts such 
as story maps and bulletin boards for the 
children’s department, and a book automobile. 
It is illustrated with cuts of memorial book 
plates and three Milo Winter drawings show- 
ing the practical value of library books. A 
free sample will be sent by the Special Mem- 
bership Division on request. 
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The Foreign Scene 


By Arthur Berthold 


LTHO the policy of this department has 

been hitherto to give a brief conspectus 
of the more important articles in several for- 
eign library magazines at the same time, I 
hope the readers will not be disappointed if I 
should devote the whole of the present issue 
to a single article in the Krasnyi Bibliotekar, 
the leading library magazine of U.S.S.R. 
Information on Soviet library practice is not 
easily accessible, and the particular article I 
propose to review is one of unusual interest. 


In the April issue of the magazine just 
mentioned there is an article entitled “Samoo- 
brazovanie i biblioteka” (Self-education and 
the library) which gives an excellent picture 
of a Soviet library pioneering in adult edu- 
cation. The article is a survey of the activi- 
ties of the library of the Vyborg House of 
Culture in Leningrad, and it is written by 
three members of the library staff, Z. Rivlin, 
G. Voronov, and E. Stratonovskaya. It is, 
in short, an analysis of the reading interests 
of 609 persons for the year 1934. 


It appears that of the 609 persons, 503 are 
classed as workers, 52 as officials, 38 as 
students, and 16 as home workers (servants, 
housewives, etc.). Of these 198 were espe- 
cially interested in material on the XVIIth 
Congress of the Communist Party, 53 in cur- 
rent political questions, 48 in the history of 
the October Revolution, 33 in the reorganiza- 
tion of professional organizations, 26 in the 
VIIth Congress of Soviets, 17 in the natural 
sciences, and 15 in Leninism. Only 12 are 
reported as being active readers of the anti- 
religious literature, and 131 as concentrating 
in special fields of politics. Grouped accord- 
ing to age, the readers make the following 
showing: 392 persons were between the ages 
of 17 and 25, 171 between 25 and 35; 45 be- 
tween 35 and 50, and one above 50. 

Under the personal direction of the libra- 
rian, M. Kopylov, the educational program 
appears to have included a number of well- 
organized ventures. The Vyborg House of 
Culture, like most Soviet institutions of that 
type, had conducted during the year several 
literary evenings, lecture courses, excursions, 
exhibitions and displays. The library, keep- 
ing pace with these, has in each case organ- 
ized collateral reading courses and book dis- 
plays. Of the joint enterprises, three 
are especially mentioned. They are combined 
lecture-reading courses on (1) What is Fas- 
cism? (2) Seventeen Years Under the Octo- 


ber Banner, and (3) The VIIth Congress 
of the Soviets. 

There is much evidence, furthermore, that 
in the Soviet scheme the readers advisory 
service is held in the highest esteem. It is 
remarkable that in a library which we would 
hesitate calling a large one, the number of 
“readers’ consultants” should have exceeded 
one person. The inference, however, is that 
there must have been at least three such per- 
sons in active service. Furthermore, altho 
individual consultations naturally predomi- 
nated, much effort appears to have been spent 
in serving group needs. It is reported that 
during the year 502 persons have sought 
the advice of the consultants 4,122 times. Of 
these, 289 expressed a wish to enlarge their 
personal stock of knowledge, 285 to prepare 
for certain studies in schools and academies, 
and only 48 are reported as having consulted 
the advisors in connection with some studies 
already undertaken. 

The subject interest of the persons engaged 
in self-education is of first interest. It ap- 
pears that 137 persons had taken up mathe- 
matics, 78 the social sciences, 65 the Russian 
language, 47 physics, 37 literature, 31 chem- 
istry, 18 technical subjects, and 11 the peace 
problem. 

It is not easy to draw conclusions from 
these statistics. The library is not a public 
library in our sense of the word, and more- 
over both the large predominance of technical 
workers in the community and the sys- 
tematic propaganda activity of the library 
must be considered as strong factors in the 
choice of reading. This may account for the 
large percentage of readers in scientific sub- 
jects and the almost insignificant proportion 
of readers of literature. The fact that over 
one-half of the readers are listed as under 25 
years of age may be explained both by the 
larger percentage of literacy among the 
younger generation and by the natural en- 
thusiasm of youth. Lacking figures for the 
whole constituency, these facts are no true 
guide to Soviet intellectual life. They indi- 
cate, however, what the average Soviet citi- 
zen reads, and give an inkling of what he 
may be thinking about. That his interests 
should be mainly political and practical is 
no surprise, that only 15 out of a total of 609 
should be studying Leninism and only 12 out 
of the same total should be interested in 
anti-religious literature, are things well worth 
noting. 
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speeches and new evidence to support various 
points of the argument. Copies, 10c each, 
postpaid. 


We have on hand posters for The Junior Book 
of Authors, featuring the following authors: 


Maud and Miska Petersham 

L. Leslie Brooke 

Berta and Elmer Hader 
Caroline Dale Snedeker 

Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire 


Each poster displays a photograph of the 
author and a manuscript page from his own 
story. These posters can borrowed free of 
charge, for two weeks or less—return postage 
paid by the borrower. 


lm Cobo 


LIBRARY KEY. By Zaidee Brown. pa. 70c, 
cloth $1; 10 or more copies in one order, 
pa. 35c each, cloth 50c each postpaid. 

We are indebted to Harry Clemons, Librarian 
of the University of Virginia and authority 
on Chinese libraries and literature for the 
following interesting note on the recent transla- 
tion of Zaidee Brown's Library Key into 
Chinese: 

“Miss Zaidee Brown's familiar and useful 
handbook, The Library Key, has been translated 
into Chinese by Professor Shao Yu Lu of 
Shanghai and published by the Commercial 
Press. The translator has omitted the ap- 
pendices, but has evidently made a faithful 
rendering of the main part of the book. The 
result is a compact and convenient little 
volume. Following the Chinese method, the 
text starts at what Westerners term the back 
of the book; and the lines run from top to 
bottom of the page, proceeding towards the 
left. Untranslated quotations from English 
naturally have to be inserted in the same order, 
requiring that the page be tipped sidewise in 
order that one read them. To an American to 
whom the columns of Chinese characters do 
not suggest any meaning, it is a bit startling to 
come suddenly on detached English phrases 
like ‘Potato in Peru,’ ‘Borah, friend or foe,’ or 
‘Abie’s Irish Rose.’ 

“It is suggestive that this aid to using books 
and libraries has been translated into Chinese. 
In Miss Brown's modest little note (in English) 
at the end of the introduction to the Chinese 
rendering, she expresses the hope that The 
Library Key may make it somewhat easier for 
Chinese students to use the books and libraries 
of the West. It is probable, however, that the 
translator and the publishers had also in mind 
the use of the handbook for Chinese books and 
in Chinese libraries. A considerable number of 
Chinese librarians with Western training are 
scattered thru China, and methods investigated 
by them in the course of their studies are being 
adapted for use in their own libraries. 

“But as has happened in other fields of de- 
velopment, such as education and government, 
the practice of borrowing from the West seems 
to have reached a stage that involves careful 
consideration of what is to be borrowed. Years 
ago there existed a feeling among many Chinese 
that their own ways were superior to anything 
foreign. In course of time the feeling ran to 
the other extreme, and Western methods were 
indiscriminately preferred, at least by a portion 
of the Chinese. The present attitude, which is 
obviously saner than either of these extremes, 
tends towards reverting to the practices of old 
China as a foundation, and adapting them to 
present needs after an open-minded search for 
the best and most applicable modifications that 
other nations have to offer. 

“In library methods and ideals America un- 
doubtedly has something to offer; and the 
Chinese have been quick to recognize this, as 
in the present translation of The Library Key 
or in the growing number of Chinese graduates 
of our library schools. Such recognition was 
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amply shown in the Chinese response to the 
thirty years of constructive library service in 
China rendered by the late Mary DBlizabeth 
Ww and in their appreciation of Dr. A. E 
Bostwick’s contribution to the popular library 
movement in 1925 during his mission as the 
representative of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. At the same time the Chinese have 
their own historic library background. The 
nation possesses a vast literature of its own. 
Libraries and library classifications and methods 
—some being of very great interest—have been 
in existence for centuries. The use of these 
libraries has generally been scholarly rather 
than popular. But at present the literate 
Chinese appear to be unusually ‘‘library- 


minded” in the broadest sense; and it may 
well be that ere long we of the West can 
profitably seek enrichment for our own ideas 
in the contributions to library science from the 
Far East. 


Harry CLEMONS” 
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In consequence, a reserve book generally does 
not remain in the library more than three 
hours after it has been returned by a borrower 
Five copies of a title thus perform the service 
formerly requiring eight copies. 

About every three months the duplicate 
order slips for Library of Congress cards 
which have been received are sent to the 
office of the secretary of the New Jersey 
Public Library Commission, where they are 
filed as an aid in locating books requested as 
interloans by other libraries in the stats 

The Glen Ridge, Bloomfield, and Montclair 
Public Libraries and the Montclair Art Mu- 
seum have published during the past year 
articles on sundry topics, such as hours of 
opening, work with children, and picture col 
lections. In each article the four libraries 
have been treated as a group. These articles 
have appeared simultaneously in the three 
local papers. They have been written jointly 
and have the advantage of presenting to the 
readers a complete picture of the local situa 
tion. 


On the Professional Side 


Various regional meetings are arranged for 
assistants in similar departments. These regu- 
larly scheduled meetings of the “Cire Circ,” 
“The Jersey Juveniles,” “The Suburban Libra- 
rians” and the reference librarians of the 
neighborhood may well be listed as additional 
short cuts, for they bring before librarians in 
these smaller libraries the latest and best in 
professional movements and standards, besides 
bringing forth all sorts of news items and 
recipes for better and simpler library tech- 
niques. They also make possible more contacts 
with the New Jersey Public Library Commis- 
sion, at less cost to everyone concerned. 

None of these so called short cuts is orig- 
inal. Each was adopted because it had proved 
to be a time saver elsewhere. 

















ADYRATISING PAGS Kou te 


A Ready Answer 
for Every Perplexed Parent 


Who uses your library in 
the NEW INDEX of 99 
issues of The PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


ARENTS, nowadays, know that they can’t 

depend on old adages, or “what Mother 
did” in meeting the many problems that arise 
in connection with their children’s health, 
growth and character development. So they 
come, often with only the faintest notion of 
what they want, for you to recommend an 
article which will help them. 


You have no doubt learned from experience 
that The PARENT’S MAGAZINE is the 
most reliable source for sane, readable articles 
on child psychology, health, education, etc. 
With this new, revised INDEX of back num- 
bers it becomes, as well, the most convenient 
from your point of view! For the 1000 
articles in this index are not only listed un- 
der easily recognizable general heads, but they 
are described so that you can tell exactly 
what they are about. You know how mis- 
leading mere titles in Periodical Indexes can 
often be! 


Over 100 General Topics—Over 
1000 articles listed and described 


Here are a few of the General Headings 
under which answers will be found for many 
of your most frequently asked questions— 
Adolescence—35 articles on all phases of this 

bewildering subject 

Baby Care and Feeding—43 articles by experts 

Books for Children—How often you are asked 

“How can I make my child read good 
books?" 17 articles give answers! 

Discipline—28 articles on this all-important 

subject 

Diseases of Childhood—24 articles on symptoms, 

preventive measures, etc. 

Family Relationships—54 articles paving the 

way for harmony in all of them. 

Feeding the Family—s9 
articles covering the 
scientific, practical, eco- p 
nomic, health, etc. as- 


ARENTS’ 
pects of this problem io’ 
Sex Education—9 invalu- e 
= articles by authori- 
ties 


Spiritual Training—16 ar- 
ticles, all inspirational 


Vocational Guidance—12 
articles on this ques- 
tion about which pa- 
rents often ask help 
from school teachers 





This helpful Time-Saver 
only 25c 


This 100 page index, which will send you 
without loss of time to the information you 
want on Parents’ problems, costs but 25 cents. 
If your back issues of The PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE are incomplete, the index will 
tell you how to secure the article your client 
wants. In addition to the practical help you 
can give parents, the index will be an in- 
valuable aid to school teachers, writers and 
parent-teacher leaders who are interested 
in all matters pertaining to children. 


Just add 25c¢ to your order for The 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE which you receive 
at the special club rate of $1.75, making a 
total of $2.00. Or, if you have already sub- 
scribed for the magazine, send us a quarter 
for the index. It will increase the maga- 
zine’s usefulness far in excess of its cost. 


= MAIL THE COUPON NOW = =< 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE W.B. 11/35 | 
9 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. | 


Please enroll this library as a subscriber to The 
Parents’ Magazine at the club rate of $1.75 a year. 
Send the 100 page index for 25 cents additional. | 
Remittance is enclosed. (If you are already a sub- 
scriber cross out the first sentence, unless you wish 
to order an additional subscription so that more i 
readers can served at one time.) , 
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SEPTEMBER 
(Continued from the October Bulletin) 


Sept. 19. William Seabrook, author of 
Asylum, admitted that he and Marjorie 
Worthington, novelist, were married last Feb- 
ruary after he left the,,sanitarium in which 
he spent seven months being cured of al- 
coholism. About the same time his former 
wife, Katherine Pauline Edmundsen, was mar- 
ried to Marjorie Worthington’s former hus- 
band, Lyman Worthington. 


Sept. 23. The tercentenary of Lope de 
Vega, Spanish dramaticpoet, was celebrated 
by a program of Spanish dances in New 
York. The poet, who founded the Spanish 
theatre, died on August 27, 1635. 


Sept. 24. J. B. Priestley arrived in Amer- 
ica to supervise the New York production of 
his new play, Eden End, and to spend the 
winter in Arizona completing a novel, Wilfred 
and Betty, or The Lovers in the Brick Forest. 


Sept. 26. Andy Adams, author of The Log 
of a Cowboy and other stories of the West, 
died at his home in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. He was seventy-six years old. An 
autobiographical sketch of Adams, written 
about a year before his death, appears in The 
Junior Book of Authors. 


Irving Bacheller, author of more than thirty 
novels including Eben Holden, celebrated his 
seventy-sixth birthday anniversary at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Edward R. Tinker, at 
Syosset, Long Island. He is at work on a 
new novel, dealing with New York people, 
which will be finished in February. 


Sept. 30. Winifred Holtby, English au- 
thor, friend of Vera Brittain (Testament of 
Youth), political leader, journalist, and so- 
cialist speaker, died in London at the age 
of thirty-seven. She had been ill for the 
last four years. Her best known book, 
Mandoa! Mandoa! was inspired by the cor- 
onation of Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethi- 
opia. 


OCTOBER 


Oct. 1. Arriving in New York by steamer 
from England were: Edward J. O’Brien, 
short story anthologist, who will make a 
lecture tour; Dorothy Thompson, writer and 
wife of Sinclair Lewis; and Gabriel Wells, 
New York bookseller, who brought with him 
an unknown and unpublished account of the 
Arab revolt by T. E. Lawrence. 


Bennett Cerf, New York publisher, was 
married to Sylvia Sidney, screen actress, in 
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WINIFRED HOLTBY 
1898—Sept. 30, 1935 


Phoenix, Arizona. Cerf is president of Ran- 
dom House and of the Modern Library. 


Oct. 3. Mary Ellen Chase, whose new 
novel Silas Crockett will be published in No- 
vember, sailed for England to continue her 
writing, after two months in America. 


Oct. 4. Kathleen Norris sailed from San 
Francisco for the Orient on the publication 
date of her new novel, Shining Windows. 
On the same day her husband, Charles G. 
Norris, sailed from New York in the oppo- 
site direction. They will meet in Vienna. 


Oct. 5. Luigi Pirandello, Italian play- 
wright and Nobel Prize winner, cut short 
his visit to America and sailed for Italy, 
saying, “I feel that in a moment as grave 
as the present one I cannot be away from 
home.” During his ten weeks in America, 
Pirandello wrote eight short stories of New 
York life, finished a novel, and started a play. 


Oct. 6. Alexander Woollcott resumed his 
series of broadcasts over WABC and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. In Decem- 
ber he will bring out a new book, The Wooll- 
cott Reader. 


Oct. 7. Madame Romola Nijinsky, author 
of Nijinsky, arrived in America for a lecture 
tour. 





















TEME furnishes an instant guide to 
the newsworthy events of the world. 
It is the only complete summary of all 
the news, brief, accurate and unbiased. 


Author-historian Gilbert Seldes re- 
cently checked copies of TIME for two 
years and found only one news item 
omitted which he thought worthy of in- 
cluding in a lasting history of our times. 


“TIME writes history from the perspective 
of tomorrow, so that its readers may enjoy 
yesterday as it will seem when they are 
ancestors.” —William Alien White. 


“Although I read many newspapers and 
magazines, I find that Time is indispensable 
to the completeness of my understanding of 
the thought and action of the world.” 


—Samuel Harden Church. 
“rime has no equal for accurate, pithy 
news.” —John Hays Hammond. 


“I marvel at the extraordinary breadth of 
information which you succeed in putting 
into TIME.” —Henry Seidel Canby. 


NOW INDEXED IN 
READERS GUIDE 








FORTUNE is more than a magazine 
of unsurpassed beauty. . . it is an 
authoritative monthly history of our 
amazing industrial civilization substan- 
tiated by independent factual research 


on a scale never before attempted by 
any periodical. 


Fortune in Libraries 


“No high grade magazine has ever had the 
wide and sustained library popularity of 
FORTUNE.”  —Indianapolis Public Library. 


“FORTUNE is the most popular periodical on 
our list.” —University of N.C. Library. 


“So attractive that we have had to keep it 
in a drawer in the attendant’s desk, issue it 
only upon request.”—Peoria Public Library. 


“Handled by more people than any other 
magazine on file.” 


—U. S. Naval Academy Library. 





TIME is indexed in both the READERS GUIDE and 
the new ABRIDGED READERS GUIDE. Publishers 


also provide a complete index every three 
months free to libraries for binding with TIME. 


FORTUNE is now indexed in READERS GUIDE 
and completely indexed semi-annually by the 
publishers. A special five-year index is also 
available. 





TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


$5 The Year 


Two Years $8 





Fortune 


By Subscription Only—$10 the Year 
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a eae FICTION 

: AUTHOR TITLe Ponts 
1. Lloyd C. Douglas, Green Light........ 152 
2,. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse....... 109 
3%. Willa Cather, Lucy Gayheart.......... 90 
4. Ellen Glasgow, Vein of Iron.......... 78 
5. H. L. Davis, Honey in the Horn...... 57 
6. Lloyd Douglas, Magnificent Obsession... 57 
7. Thomas Wolfe, Of Time and the River. 54 
8. Mazo de la Roche, Young Renny...... 48 
9. Franz Werfel, Forty Days of Musa Dagh 48 
10. Rachel Field, Time Out of Mind...... 43 


of more than 1,000,000. 


the individual reports. 





3 Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from twenty-one key libraries thruout the country*) 


* The public libraries of Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit. 
Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, 
Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfi 
bution by geographical location—4 Eastern, 6 Midwestern, 5 Western, 5 Southern, 1 Candadian; by 
population—10 in cities of approximately 250,000; 8 in cities of approximately 500,000; and 3 in cities 


EXPLANATION OF POINTS: Each library reported 10 fiction and 10 non-fiction titles, in 
order of popularity. To preserve the degree of popularity, each first place was given 10 points, second 
place 9 points, and so on down to 1 point for tenth 
the Orient, for example, received a total of 136 points, having appeared first on 8 of the 21 lists, 
second on 3 lists, fourth on 3 lists, fifth on 1 list, and ninth on 1 list. Space does not permit printing 


NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points 


1. Anne Lindbergh, North to the Orient... 136 
2. Stefan Zweig, Mary, Queen of Scotland 97 
3. Kallet & Schlink, 100 Million Guinea Pigs 78 
4. M. C. Phillips, Skin Deep .......... . 66 
5. Clarence Day, Life With Father...... 62 
6. William Seabrook, Asylum............. 60 
7. Vincent Sheean, Personal History...... 45 
8. Walter Millis, Road to War............ 42 
9. Gime Kies, Catiieikic ncn cccccccc. 39 
10. Alexander Woollcott, While Rome Burns 39 


eld (Mass.), atid Toronto. Distri- 


place. On this basis, Anne Lindbergh’s North to 








Oct. 8. Thomas ,Wolfe, novelist, was di- 
rected by the New York Supreme Court to 
testify before trial in a suit brought against 
him by his former literary agent, Madelaine 
Boyd, for $10,000 as her commission of 10 
per cent on Wolfe’s royalties from his books, 
Sans Homeward, Angel and Of Time and the 
iver. 


_ Emil Ludwig, German biographer, arrived 
in America for a lecture tour, predicting that 
there will be a European war in 1940. 


Sir William Craigie, English lexicographer, 
returned to ‘this country to begin his tenth 
year of work on a Dictionary of American 
English, under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago. 


Oct. 9. Elmer Rice, playwright, was ap- 
pointed director of the W.P.A. theatre project 
for New York City. 


Oct. 11. Richard Aldington sailed for 
England after spending the summer in Con- 
necticut. 


Oct. 13. Edna St. Vincent Millay returned 
with her husband,-Eugen Boissevain, from a 
three weeks’ trip to Paris, undertaken for the 
purpose of literary research. She obtained 
personal information about Baudelaire for 
the introduction to her next book, which will 
be a translation of Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal, 
done in collaboration with George Dillon. 


Francis Hackett, author of Francis I, ar- 
rived from England for three months of 
lecturing, mostly on the subject “Must His- 
tory Be Dull?” 


Oct. 15-16. At a New York book auction, 
single copies of the following first editions 
brought the following prices: Herman Mel- 
ville’s The Whale (English forerunner of 
Moby Dick), $1,575; Edgar Allan Poe’s The 
Raven and Tales (bound in one volume) $575; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
$570; Bret Harte’s The Luck of Roaring 
Camp, $400; Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s The 
Story of a Bad Boy, $310; and Mark Twain's 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, $210. 


Oct. 17. Pulitzer awards in letters and 
journalism will hereafter be given not more 
than once to the same person, it was ruled 
by the advisory board of the Columbia School 
of Journalism. Since the establishment of the 
prizes in 1917, awards in the field of letters 
have been won three times by Eugene O'Neil! 
and the late Edwin Arlington Robinson, in 
drama and poetry respectively. Twice winners 
have been Booth Tarkington in the novel, 
Robert Frost in poetry, and Burton J. Hen- 
drick in biography. 


Oct. 18. Karel Capek, Czechoslovak au- 
thor and dramatist, was married to Madame 
Olga Scheinpflugova, of the Prague National 
Theatre Company. Capek, who is forty-five 
years old, was formerly associated with this 
company as producer. He is now manager 
of his own playhouse in Prague, the Vinoh- 
radsky Art Theatre, and ranks as the fore- 
most producer in Czechoslovakia. He is best 
known in America for his play, R.U.R., de- 
picting the rebellion of the mechanical “ro- 
bots.” 
Wizsur C. Happen 




















Put Your Library on 
a Business Basis 


It’s old fashioned to use the hands for work 
that can be done by machine. In these progres- 
sive days of achievement it is safer al easier 
to trust machinery. It is tiring drudgery to 
work with the hands when there is a machine 
to do it all. Human minds and human brains 
should be employed in your library for important 
advisory requirements while minute trying details 
can be handled by the Dickman Bookcharging 
machine. 


THE DICKMAN CHARGING SYSTEM 


A few reasons why you should make the Dickman 
Bookcharging System permanent in your library so as 
to put it on a modern business basis: 

{. ABSOLUTE ACCURACY—Mistakes are impossible. 
Saves fully 35% of your book losses which are di 
rectly traced to transposed figures. 

2. LEGIBILITY—Eliminates arguments as to due 
dates, saving assistant’s time. Avoids ‘‘snags’’ in slip- 
ping. Speeds up general Routine in circulation de 
partment. 

3. SPEED—One clerical 


machine operated by a 






worker, will charge a minimum of 1500 volumes per 
day. 

Write to us for 

—~ ———— 

and we w eer - 

WRITE FOR fully send you our 

escriptive 

FREE booklet. 
CATALOG 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
36 W. 20th Street New York City 











ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


IT 






THE ONLY DICTIONARY SO NEW 






MEETS §PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 


THE NEW 
-WEBSTER 


A New Creation 








For well 


to which a 


library 
as any other use 
dictionary can be put, the New 
Merriam-Webster stands alone. 
No other reference volume even 
approaches it, either in scholar- 
ship or completeness. It is the 
most modern of all dictionaries, 
as witness the inclusion of thou- 
sands of NEW subjects and Ni” 
words now made necessary by 
our NEW KNOWLEDGE. _iIn- 
formation on every branch of 


reference, as 








science and culture, however 
modern, is now made instantly 
available. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Latest and Greatest of the Famous Merriam-Websters 


The 
Volur 
in ¢ 


Articles 
graphical Entries 


Greatest Amount of 
me . 12,000 Terms 
‘olor and Half Tone 
Wonderfully Rich in 
. 13,000 


Information Ever Put Into One 
Illustrated Magnificent Plates 
Thousands of Encyclopedic 
Information 35,000 Geo- 
Biographical Entries . Exhaustive 


Treatment of Synonyms and Antonyms Definitions Ab- 
solutely Accurate and Easy to Understand . Thousands of 
Etymologies Never Before Published Pronunciation Fully 
and Exactly Recorded . 3,350 Pages . New from Cover to 
Cover Cost $1,300,000.00. 

Send for Free Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield, Mass. 








Bringing the Library to the Patients 


THE GAYLORD — — 


HOSPITAL LIBRARY BOOK TRUCK 


A service appreciated by patients, and by 


those interested in Hospital Libraries. 


The Gaylord Hospital Library Book Truck 
is easily moved about with a heavy load. 
May be handled in close quarters, and 
turned within a space equal to its own 
Equipped with 4-inch Colson Ball 
Bearing Rubber Tired Castors—two swivel 
and two fixed, either diamond or regular 
mounting. Strongly built of quarter sawed 
white oak—either light or dark standard 


length. 


library finish. 


The moderate price quoted upon request. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


G 
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STOCKTON, CALIF. 








MANY FEATURES 


Plenty of room for magazines and 


a good assortment of books. Will 
carry more books than any other 
Hospital Book Truck on the mar- 
ket. Book titles are easily observed 
by the patient. Space for card rec- 
ords. Quiet and easily handled. 
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Thomas Boyd 


Autobiographical sketch of Thomas Boyd, 
es anid before his death on January 


¢é¢P°VE WORKED on the St. Paul News, 

Minneapolis Journal and Atlanta Geor- 
gian, but it has been over ten years ago. Since 
then I’ve lived in the country, Connecticut 
and Vermont. Now I’m completing a biog- 
raphy which will be by far the best I’ve 
written. 

“As to a biographical note, I was born at 
Defiance, Ohio, July 3, 1898, the day Santiago 
was captured. My mother’s people had been 
among the early settlers of Ohio, one of them 
arriving in Piqua in 1798 (my grandmother's 
side from Pennsylvania) and the others (my 
grandfather’s side from the ‘great dismal 
swamp’ of Virginia) soon after 1800 at Defi- 
ance. Defiance was named for the fort Mad 
Anthony Wayne established there in 1794, on 
his way to Fallen_Timbers, and I grew up on 
historical traditions and have since written 
quite a lot about it. 

“When I was eighteen I volunteered in the 
Marines and was with the Second Division 
A.E.F., of which the Marines were a part, 
from the time it was formed until I was put 
out of action on October 6, 1918, at Blanc 
Mont by a.gas shell. 

“I began writing in 1920 in St. Paul when 
it was a hopeful, lively place with Sinclair 
Lewis often there, Scott Fitzgerald, Wood- 
ward Boyd, C. M. Flandrau, Grace Flandrau 
all writing books.” 


* * * 


Thomas Boyd interrupted his high school 
education to get into the World War, and 
saw action at Verdun, Belleau Wood, Sois- 
sons, and St. Mihiel before being gassed. He 


was awarded the Croix de Guerre. 


Back in the United States, he entered 
newspaper work and in his spare time began 
writing fiction based on his war experiences. 
His first and best known book, Through the 
Wheat, appeared in 1923 when he was literary 
critic of the St. Paul Daily News and only 
twenty-four years old. Jt is still considered 
one of the greatest of the World War stories. 

A second war novel, The Dark Cloud, was 
followed by a volume of eleven war stories, 
Points of Honor, which was filmed as “Blaze 
of Glory.” Turning to biography, Boyd wrote 
lives of Samuel Drummond, Simon Girty the 
White Savage, Mad Anthony Wayne, and 
Lighthorse Harry Lee. His Lighthorse Harry 
Lee, published in 1931, was the last book he 
lived to see published. Two more works 
appeared posthumously: In Time of Peace, 
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a novel continuing the story of Sergeant 
Hicks, the hero of Through the Wheat; and 
Poor John Fitch, a biography of the inventor 
of the steamboat. The latter, published this 
autumn, is the biography to which the author 
refers above as being “by far the best: I’ve 
written.” 


In finishing these last two books, Boyd's 
pen raced against the illness that caused his 
death. The nature of his illness was not 
authoritatively disclosed but was said to have 
been a brain tumor. About the first of the 
year 1935 he went to New York to be near 
his publishers for a few weeks while these 
two books were being made ready for publi- 
cation. Early in January he suffered a slight 
stroke while riding in a taxicab and he spent 
several days in a hospital undergoing exam- 
ination. Two weeks later he died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage as he finished breakfast at the 
home of a friend in Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
where he was visiting. He was thirty-six 
years old. 


His own residence was at Woodstock, Ver- 
mont. In the fall of 1934 he was Communist 
candidate for governor of Vermont. 


Boyd was married twice. His first wife 
was Margaret Woodward Smith of Chicago, 
by whom he had one daughter, Elizabeth 
Grace Boyd, now thirteen years old. They 
were divorced in 1929. His second wife, the 
former Mrs. Ruth Fitch Bartlett of Méil- 
waukee, survives him. She is with Curtis 
Brown Ltd., the literary agency, in New York. 
Boyd is also ordeal by his mother, Mrs. 
Alice Dunbar Boyd, of Cleveland. 














“Give us Good Guides!” 


Through the mystic land of the Pharaohs—through the maze of forest 
and jungle—the awesome grandeur of mighty cathedrals—whenever 
one ventures into the unknown—then indeed are good guides needed. 






Your library is a world of travel, of history, and of arts and sciences 
magically concentrated on your book shelves. Here the individual 
rides the magic carpet of the printed page. How necessary that he 
be guided quickly and accurately to his desired destination. And this 
becomes so easy when your library is equipped with the “well trained 
guides” of Library Bureau. 




















Catalog guides—charging guides—shelf list guides—developed by Li- 
brary Bureau to serve efficiently, faithfully, and withal economically. 
H They are the answer to the demand of librarians everywhere, “Give 
us good guides!” 


Write—today—for details of Library Bureau complete guide service 
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BINDING FABRICS 
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for this book and a great many 
others, because the modern pub- 
lisher is well aware of the value 
of book appearance in effecting 
book sales and conveying to the 
purchaser an impression which em- 
phasizes appreciation of book value. 
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There is a Holliston binding 
fabric for every type of book. 
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Clarence Day 


LARENCE DAY, whose Life With 

Father is a current library favorite, was 
born in New York City in 1874. His father, 
Clarence Day, senior, was a broker in Wall 
Street, member of the firm of Gwynne & Day. 
His grandfather was Benjamin Henry Day, 
founder of the New Yerk Sun, and his uncle, 
Ben Day, originated the engraving process 
which now bears his name. 

Son of a well-to-do family, Clarence grew 
up in a house on Madison Avenue, summered 
at New London, Connecticut, attended St. 
Paul’s School at Concord, New Hampshire, 
and went to Yale. After his graduation 
from Yale in 1896, his father gave him a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange and 
made him a partner in his brokerage business, 
but Clarence rebelled and joined the navy. 

In 1899, while stationed on a training ship 
in New York harbor, he was suddenly stricken 
with arthritis. The next dozen years were 
spent on crutches or in wheelchairs. He 
bought a ranch in Colorado, and altho he 
couldn’t walk, he propped himself up on a 
pony every day and rode. He returned to 
New York and, being physically unable to 
go back to his father’s business, took to writ- 
ing. As secretary of his class of Yale alumni, 
he startled his classmates by compiling actual 
facts about them instead of the customary 
nonsense. He wrote and sold a few short 
poems, and was surprised to find them widely 
reprinted. He conducted a book department 
for the Metropolitan Magazine, wrote financial 
articles, worked on the New Republic until 
he was discharged, tried free lancing without 
success, and finally wrote a book, This Simian 
World, which launched his literary career at 
the age of thirty-six. 

To escape parental disapproval, Clarence 
moved out of his father’s house and lived 
for a time in an apartment on Riverside 
Drive, where he grew a red beard and man- 
aged a glove business from his bedroom. 
Maintaining a desultory connection with Wall 
Street, he dabbled in stocks and bonds, buy- 
ing during panics, selling during booms, and 
he made a great deal of money—mostly on 
paper. 

To give his mother companionship, he at 
length bought an apartment on Fifth Avenue. 
Being completely dependent upon pure air 
for comfort, he installed a ventilating system 
at a cost of $15,000, then had to have it dis- 
mantled because it brought great blasts of 
cooking smells into his chamber. Subse- 
quently he lost what was left of his money, 
and in 1928 was married to Katharine Briggs 
Dodge, a red-haired New England girl, many 
years his junior. 

Continuing his writing meanwhile, Day 
produced a number of books, and in 1932 he 
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published a small volume called God and M, 
Father, made up of boyhood memories of 
his father’s attitude towards the Episcopal 
Church. This book won high praise from a 
limited audience, but it was not until 1935, 
his sixty-first year, that Day received wide 
acclaim with the publication of Life With 
Father. This book was the July choice of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, and has been a 
leading best-seller ever since. 

Day now lives with his wife and small! 
daughter, Wendy, and a Cairn terrier in an 
apartment overlooking Central Park from 
West 59th Street. 

His rheumatic condition, according to E. B. 
White, is now so acute that he can’t leave 
his bed. “Latterly he has lost the use of 
most of his muscles, and can’t even scratch 
his ear save with the ald of a little wooden 
wand that he waves stiffly about as an infant 
does a rattle. He is not touchy about his 
invalidism—he simply never mentions it. One 
dines at his bedside, under the terrible gaze 
of his big frog eyes, and departs at the end of 
the evening without having exchanged a single 
clinical remark. 

“Clarence goes to sleep at five in the morn- 
ing, wakes at three in the afternoon, break- 
fasts at four, roars and bellows at people for 
an hour, and settles down to work sometime 
during the evening. His world is a bed 
world. At his side are prodigious files—all 
sorts of scraps and reminders, elaborately in- 
dexed. In bed one has time to remember; 
and Clarence remembers, and writes, steadily.” 








